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TEMPLE BAR. 


W1TH WHICH IS INCORPORATED “BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY.” 


MAY, 1895. 


Young Love. 


[T was after dark on a November evening. A young woman 

came down the main street of a small town in the south of 
Scotland. She was a maid-servant, about thirty years old; she 
had a pretty, though rather strong-featured, face, and yellow 
silken hair. When she came toward the end of the street she 
turned into a small draper’s shop. A middle-aged woman stood 
behind the counter folding her wares. 

“Can you tell me the way to Mistress Macdonald’s?” asked the 
maid. 

“You'll be a stranger.” It was evident that everyone in those 
parts knew the house inquired for. 

The maid had a somewhat forward, familiar manner; she sat 
down to rest. ‘“ What like is she?” 

The shop-keeper bridled. “Is it Mistress Macdonald?” 
There was reproof in the voice. “She is much respectit—none 
more so. It would be before you were born that everyone about 

here knew Mistress Macdonald.” 
| “Well, what family is there?” The maid had a sweet smile; 
her voice fell into a cheerful coaxing tone, which had its effect. 

“You'll be the new servant they'll be looking for. Is it 


walking you are from the station? Well, she had six children, 
had Mistress Macdonald.” 


“ What ages will they be?” 

The woman knit her brows; the problem set her was too 
difficult. “I couldna tell you just exactly. There’s Miss 
Macdonald—she that’s at home yet; she'll be over fifty.” 

“Oh!” The maid gave a cheerful note of interested under- 
standing. “It'll be her perhaps that wrote to me; the mistress’ll 
be an old lady.” 

“She'll be nearer ninety than eighty, I’m thinking.” There 


was a moment’s pause, which the shop-woman filled with sighs. 
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“You'll be aware that it’s a sad house you’re going to. She's 
verra ill, is Mistress Macdonald. It’s sorrow for us all, for she’s 
been hale and had her faculties. She'll no’ be lasting long now, 
I’m thinking.” 

“No,” said the maid, with good-hearted pensiveness ; “it’s not in 
the course of nature that she should.” She rose as she spoke, as if 
it behoved her to begin her new duties with alacrity, as there might 
not long be occasion for them. She put another question before 
she went. “And who will there be living in the house now?” 

“There’s just Miss Macdonald that lives with her mother ; and 
there’s Mistress Brown—she’ll be coming up most of the days 
now, but she doesna live there; and there’s Ann Johnson, that’s 
helping Miss Macdonald with the nursing—she’s been staying at 
the house for a year back. That’s all that there'll be of them 
besides the servants, except that there’s Dr. Robert. His name 
is Macdonald, too, ye know ; he’s a nephew, and he’s the minister 
of the kirk here. He goes up every day to see how his aunt’s 
getting on. I’m thinking he'll be up there now; it’s about his 
time for going.” 

The maid took the way pointed out to her. Soon she was 
walking up a gravel path, between trim, old-fashioned laurel 
hedges. She stood at the door of a detached house. It was an 
ordinary middle-class dwelling—comfortable, commodious, ugly 
enough, except that stolidity and age did much to soften its 
ugliness. It had, above all, the air of being a home—a hospitable 
open-armed look, as if children had run in and out of it for years, 
as if young men had gone out from it to see the world and come 
back again to rest, as if young girls had fluttered about it, 
confiding their sports and their loves to its ivy-clad walls. Now 
there hung about it a silence and sobriety that were like the 
shadows of coming oblivion. The gas was turned low in the hall. 
The old-fashioned omnibus that came lumbering from the railway 
with a box for the new maid seemed to startle the place with its 
noise. The girl was taken to the kitchen. 

In the large dining-room four people were sitting in dreary 
discussion. The gas-light flared upon heavy mahogany furniture, 
upon red moreen curtains and big silver trays and dishes. By 
the fire sat the two daughters of the aged woman. They both 
had grey hair and wrinkled faces. The married daughter was 
stout and energetic; the spinster was thin, careworn and nervous. 
Two middle-aged men were listening to a complaint she made; 
the one was Robert Macdonald the minister, the other was the 
family doctor. 


“It’s no use Robina’s telling me that I must coax my mother 
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to eat, as if I hadn’t tried that ”—the voice became shrill—“ I’ve 
begged her and prayed her and reasoned with her.” 

“ No, no, Miss Macdonald—no, no,” said the doctor soothingly. 
“You've done your best, we all understand that; it’s Mistress 
Brown that’s thinking of the situation in a wrong light; it’s 
needful to be plain and to say that Mistress Macdonald’s mind is 
affected.” 

Robina Brown interposed with indignation and authority. 

“My mother has always had her right mind; she’s been losing 
her memory. All aged people lose their memories.” 

The minister spoke with a meditative interest in a psychological 
phenomenon. “Ay, she’s been losing it backwards; she forgot 
who we were first, and remembered us all as little children ; then 
she forgot us and your father altogether. Latterly she’s been 
living back in the days when her father and mother were living 
at Kelsey Farm. It’s strange to hear her talk. There’s not, as 
far as I know, another being on this wide earth of all those that 
came and went to Kelsey Farm that is alive now.” 

Miss Macdonald wiped her eyes; her voice shook as she spoke ; 
the nervousness of fatigue and anxiety accentuated her grief. 
“She was asking me how much butter we made in the dairy 
to-day, and asking if the curly cow had her calf, and what Jeanie 
Trim was doing.” 

“Who was Jeanie Trim?” asked the minister. 

“How should I know? I suppose she was one of the Kelsey 
servants,” 

“ Curious,” ejaculated the minister. ‘“ This Jeanie will have 
grown old and died, perhaps, forty years ago, and my aunt’s 
speaking of her as if she was a young thing at work in the next 
room!” 

“ And what did you say to Mistress Macdonald?” the doctor 
asked, with a cheerful purpose in his tone. 

“T explained to her that her poor head was wandering.” 

“‘ Nay, now, but, Miss Macdonald, I’m thinking if I were you I 
would tell her that the curly cow had her calf.” 

“T never ”—tearfully—* told my mother a falsehood in my life, 
except when I was a very little girl, and then ”—Miss Macdonald 
paused to wipe her eyes—“ she spoke to me so beautifully out of 
the Bible about it.” 

The married sister chimed in mournfully, “ How often have I 
heard my mother say that not one of her children had ever told 
her a lie!” 

“Yes, yes, but——” There was a tone in the doctor’s voice as 
ifhe would like to have used a strong word, but he schooled himself. 
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“Tt’s curious the notion not to eat she has got,” broke in the 
minister. “I held the broth myself, but she would have none 
of it.” 

In the next room the flames of a large fire were sending reflec- 
tions over the polished surfaces of heavy bedroom furniture. The 
wind blew against this side of the house and rattled the windows, 
as if angry to see the picture of luxury and warmth within. It 
was a handsome stately room, and all that was in it dated back for 
many a year. Ina chintz armchair by the fireside its mistress 
sat—a very old lady, but there was still dignity in her pose. 
Her hair, perfectly white, was still plentiful; her eye had 
still something of brightness, and there was upon the aged 
features the cast of thought and habitual look of intelligence. 
Beside her upon a small table were such accompaniments of 
age as daughter and nurse deemed suitable—the large print 
Bible, the big spectacles and caudle cup. The lady sat looking 
about her with a quick restless expression, like a prisoner alert 
to escape; she was tied to her chair—not by cords—by the 
failure of muscular strength; but perhaps she did not know 
that. She eyed her attendant with bright furtive glances, as 
if the meek, sombre woman who sat sewing beside her were 
her jailer. 

The party in the dining-room broke up their vain discussion, 
and came in for another visit of personal inspection. 

“Mother, this is the doctor come to see you. Do you not 
remember Doctor?” 

The old lady looked at all four of them brightly enough. “I 
havena the pleasure of remembering who ye are, but perhaps it 
will return to me.” There was restrained politeness in her 
manner. 

The doctor spoke. “It’s a very bad tale I’m hearing about you 
to-day, that you've begun to refuse your meat. A person of your 
experience, Mistress Macdonald, ought to know that we must eat 
to live.” He had a basin of some food in his hand. ‘“ Now just 
to please me, Mistress Macdonald.” 

The old dame answered with the air that a naughty child or a 
pouting maiden might have had. “I'll no eat it—tak’ it away! 
T’ll no’ eat it. Not for you, no—nor for my mither there ”—she 
looked defiantly at her grey-haired daughter—“no, nor for my 
fawther himself!” 

“Not a mouthful has passed her lips to-day,” moaned Miss 
Macdonald. She wrung excited hands and stepped back a pace 
into the shadow; she felt too modest to pose as her mother’s 
mother before the curious eyes of the two men. 
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The old lady appeared relieved when the spinster was out of 
her sight. “I don’t know ye, gentlemen, but perhaps now my 
mither’s not here, ye’ll tell me who it was that rang the door-bell 
a while since.” 


The men hesitated. They were neither of them ready with 
inventions. 


She leant towards the doctor, strangely excited. ‘‘ Was it 
Mr. Kinaird?” she whispered. 

The doctor supposed her to be frightened. ‘No, no,” he said 
in cheerful tones ; “ you’re mistaken—it wasn’t Kinaird.” 

She leant back pettishly. ‘Tak’ away the broth; Ill no’ 
tak’ it!” 

The discomfited four passed out of the room again. The 
women were weeping; the men were shaking their heads. 

It was just then that the new servant passed into the sick room, 
bearing candles in her hands, 

“ Jeanie, Jeanie Trim,” whispered the old lady. The whisper 
had a sprightly yet mysterious tone in it; the withered fingers 
were put out as if to twitch the passing skirt as the housemaid 
went by. 

The girl turned and bent a look—strong, helpful, and kindly— 
upon this fine ruin of womanhood. ‘The girl had wit. “ Yes, 
madam ? ” she answered blithely. 

“T’ll speak with ye, Jeanie, when this woman goes away; it’s 
her that my mither’s put to spy on me.” 

The nurse retired into the shadow of the wardrobe. 

*‘She’s away now,” said the maid. 

“ Jeanie, is it Mr. Kinaird ?” 

“ Well, now, would you like it to be Mr. Kinaird?” The maid 
spoke as we speak to a familiar friend when we have joyful news. 

“Oh, Jeanie Trim, ye know well that I’ve longed for him sair 
to come again!” 

The maid set down her candles, and knelt down by the old 
dame’s knee, looking up with playful face. 

“ Well, now, I'll tell ye something. He came to see ye this 
afternoon.” 

“Did he, Jeanie?” The withered face became all wreathed 
with smiles ; the old eyes danced with joy. ‘ What did ye say to 
him?” 

“ Oh, well I just said ’—hesitation—“ I said he was to come back 
again to-morrow.” 

“My fawther doesn’t know that he’s been here?” There was 
apprehension in the whisper. 

“ Not a soul knows but meself”—promptly. 
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“You didna tell him I’d been looking for him, Jeanie Trim ? ” 

“Na, na, I made out that ye didna care whether he came 
or not.” 

“But he wouldna be hurt in his mind, would he? I'd no like 
him to be affronted.” 

“Tt’s no likely he was affronted when he said he’d come back 
to-morrow.” 

The smile of satisfaction came again. 

“Did he carry his silver-knobbed cane and wear his green coat, 
Jeanie?” 

“Ay, he wore his green coat, and he looked as handsome a man 
as ever I saw in my life.” 

The coals in the grate shot up a sudden brilliant flame that 
eclipsed the soft light of the candles, and set strange shadows 
quivering about the huge bed and wardrobe and the dark rose- 
wood tables. The winsome young woman at her play, and the old 
dame living back in a tale that was long since told, exchanged 
nods and smiles at the thought of the handsome visitor in his 
green coat. The whisper of the aged voice came blithely— 

“Ay, he is that, Jeanie Trim; as handsome a man as ever 
trod!” 

The maid rose, and passing out observed the discarded basin of 
broth. 

“What's this?” she said. “ Ye'll no be able to see Mr. Kinaird 
to-morrow if ye don’t take yer soup the night.” 

“Gie it to me, Jeanie Trim; I thought he wasna coming again 
when I said I wouldna.” 

The nurse slipped out of the shadow of the wardrobe, and went 
out to tell that the soup was being eaten. 

“ Kinaird,” repeated the minister meditatively. “I never heard 
my aunt speak the name.” 

“ Kinaird,” repeated the daughters; and they too searched in 
their memories. 

“Tcan remember my grandfather and my grandmother,” the 
married daughter spoke incredulously. ‘There was never a 
gentleman called Kinaird that any of the family had to do with. 
I’m sure of that, or I’d have as much as heard the name.” 

The minister shook his head, discounting the certainty. 

“ Maybe John will remember the name; your father, and your 
grandfather too, had great talks with him when he was a lad. 
I'll write a line and ask him. Poor William or Thomas might 
have known, if they had lived.” 

William and Thomas, grey-haired men, respected fathers of 
families, had already been laid by the side of their own father in 
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the burying-ground. John lived in a distant country, counting 
himself too feeble now to cross the seas. The daughters, the 
younger members of this flock, were passing into advanced years. 
The mother sat by her fireside, and smiled softly to herself as she 
watched the dancing flame, and thought that her young lover 
would return on the morrow. 

The days went on. 

“T cannot think it right to tamper with my mother in this false 
way,” the spinster daughter spoke tearfully. 

“Would you rather see Mistress Macdonald die of starvation ?” 
the doctor spoke sharply ; he was tired of the protest. The doctor 
approved of the new maid. ‘“She’s a wise-like body,” he said; 
“let her have her way.” 

“Don’t you know us, mother?” the daughter would ask 
patiently, sadly, day by day. But she never knew them ; she only 
mistook one or the other of them at times for her own mother, of 
whom she stood in some awe. 

“Surely you’ve forgotten Ann Johnson, ma'am?” the nurse 
would ask, carefully tending her old mistress. 

The force of long habit had made the old lady patient and 
courteous, but no answering gleam came in her face. 

“Ye know who I am?” the new maid would cry in kindly 
triumph, 

“Oh, ay, I know you, Jeanie Trim.” 

“ And now look, I brought you a fine cup of milk, warm from 
the byre.” 


“ Oh, I canna tak’ it; I’m no thinking that I care about eating 
the day.” 

“ Well, but I want to tell ye””—with an air of mystery. “ Who 
d’ye think’s downstairs? It’s Mr. Kinaird himself.” 

“Did he come round by the yard to the dairy door?” 

“That he did; and all to ask how ye were the day.” 

The sparkle of the eye had returned, and the smile that almost 
seemed to dimple the wrinkled cheek. 

“ And I hope you offered him something to eat, Jeanie; it’s a 
long ride he takes.” 

“ Bread and cheese, and a cup of milk just like this.” 

“What did he say? Did he like what ye gave him?” 

“ He said a sup of milk shouldna cross his lips till you'd had a 
cupful the like of his; so I brought it in to ye. You'd better 
make haste and take it up.” 

“Did he send ye with the cup, Jeanie Trim ?” 


“ Ay, he did that; and not a bit nor sup will he take till ye’ve 
drurk it all, every drop.” 
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With evident delight the cup was drained. 

“Ye told him I was ailing and couldna see him the day, 
Jeanie?” 

“Maybe ye'll see him to-morrow.” The maid stooped and 
folded the white shawl more carefully over the dame’s breast, and 
smiled in protective kindly fashion. She had a good heart and a 
womanly, motherly touch, although many a mistress had called 
her wilful and pert. 

There were times when the minister came and sat himself 
behind his aunt’s chair to watch and to listen. He was a 
meditative man, and wrote many an essay upon modern theology, 
but here he found food for meditation of another sort. 

There was no being in the world that he reverenced as he had 
reverenced this aged lady. In his childhood she had taught him 
to lisp the measures of psalm and paraphrase; in his youth she 
had advised him with shrewdest wisdom; in his ministerial life 
she had been to him a friend, always holding before him a greater 
spiritual height to be attained, and now He thought upon 
his uncle as he had known him, a very reverent elder of the kirk, 
a man who had led a long and useful life, and to whom this 
woman had rendered wifely devotion. He thought upon his 
cousins, in whose lives their mother’s life had seemed unalterably 
bound up. He would at times emerge from his corner, and, 
sitting down beside the lady, would take her well-worn Bible and 
read to her such passages as he knew were graven deep upon her 
heart by scenes of joy or sorrow, parting or meeting, or the very 
hours of birth or death, in the lives that had been dearer to her 
than her own. He was not an emotional man, but yet there was 
a ringing pathos in his voice as he read the rhythmic words. At 
such times she would sit as if voice and rhythm soothed her, or 
she would bow her head solemnly at certain pauses, as if accus- 
tomed to agree to the sentiment expressed. Heart and thought 
were not awake to him, nor to the book he read, nor to the 
memories he tried to arouse. The fire of the lady’s heart sprang 
up only for one word, that word a name, the name of a man of 
whose very existence, it seemed, no trace was left in all that 
country-side, 

The minister would retreat out of the lady’s range of vision; 
and so great did his curiosity grow that he instigated the maid to 
ask certain questions as she played at the game of the old love- 
story in her sprightly, pitying way. 

“Now I'll tell ye a thing that I want to know,” said the maid, 
pouring tea inacup. ‘“ What’s his given name? Will ye tell me 
that?” 
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“Ts it Mr. Kinaird you mean ?” 

“It’s Mr. Kinaird’s christened name that I’m speering for.” 

“ An’ I canna tell ye that, for he never told it to me. It'd 
be no place of mine to ask him before he chose to speak o’ it 
himsel’.” 

“Did ye never see a piece of paper that had his name on it, or 
a card, maybe?” 

“Tdinna mind that I have, Jeanie. He’s a verra fine gentleman ; 
it’s just Mr. Kinaird that he’s called.” 

“What for will ye no let me tell the master that he comes 
every day?” 

“Ye must not tell my fawther, Jeanie Trim ”—querulously. 
“No, no; nor my mither. They’ll maybe be telling him to bide 
away.” 

“ Why would they be telling him to bide away?” 

“Tuts! How can I tell ye why, when I dinna know mysel’? 
Why will ye fret me? I'll tak’ no more tea. Tak’ it away!” 

“T tell ye he'll ask me if ye took it up. He’s waiting now to 
hear that ye took a great big piece of bread tae it. He'll no eat 
the bread and cheese I’ve set before him till ye’ve eaten it every 
crumb.” 

“Ts that sae? Well, I maun eat it, for I wouldna have him 
wanting his meat.” 

The meal finished, the maid put on her most winsome smile. 

“Now and I'll tell ye what I'll do; I'll go back to Mr. Kinaird, 
and Ill tell him ye sent your Jove tae him.” 

“Ye'll no do sic a thing as that, Jeanie Trim!” All the dignity 
and authority of her long womanhood returned in the impressive 
air with which she spoke. “Ye'll no do sic a thing as that, 
Jeanie Trim! It’s no for young ladies to be sending sic messages 
to a gentleman, when he hasna so much as said the word ‘love.’ ” 

Had he ever said the word love, this Kinaird, whose memory 
was a living presence in this chamber of slow death? The 
minister believed that he had not. There was no annal in the 
family letters of his name, although other rejected suitors were 
mentioned freely. Had he told his love by look or gesture, and 
left it unspoken, or had look and gesture been misunderstood, and 
the whole slight love-story been born where it had died, in the 
heart of the maiden? ‘ Where it had died!”—it had not died. 
More than sixty years had passed, and the love-story was 
presently enacting itself, as all past and all future must for ever 
be enacting to beings for whom time is not. Then, too, where 
was he who, by some means, whether of his own volition or not, 
had become so much a part of the pulsing life of a young girl 
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that, when all else of life passed from her with the weight of 
years, her heart still remained obedient to him? Where was he? 
Had his life gone out like the flame of a candle when it is blown? 
Or, if he was anywhere in the universe of living spirits, was he 
unconscious of the power which he was wielding? Was it a 
triumph to him to know that he had come, gay and débonnaire, in 
the bloom of his youth, into this long-existing sanctuary of home, 
and set aside, with a wave of his hand, husband, children, and 
friends, dead and living ? 

Whatever might be the physical aspects of the case, one thing 
was certain, that the influence of Kinaird—Kinaird alone of all 
those who had entered into relations with the lady—was useful at 
this time to come between her and the distressing symptoms that 
would have resulted from the mania of self-starvation. For some 
months longer she lived in comfort and good cheer. This clear 
memory of her youth was oddly interwoven with the forgetful 
dulness of old age, like a golden thread in a black web, like a 
tiny flame on the hearth that shoots with intermittent brilliancy 
into darkness. She was always to see her lover upon the morrow; 
she never woke to the fact that “to-day ” lasted too long, that a 
winter of morrows had slipped fruitless by. 

The interviews between Jeanie Trim and Kinaird were not 
monotonous. All else was monotonous. December, January, 
February passed away. The mornings and the evenings brought 
no change outwardly in the sick-room, no change to the appear- 
ance of the fine old face and still stately figure, suggested no 
variety of thought or emotion to the lady’s decaying faculties ; but 
at the hours when she sat and contentedly ate the food that the 
maid brought her, her mental vision cleared, as it focussed upon 
the thought of her heart’s darling. It was she whose questions 
suggested nearly all the variations in the game of imagination 
which the young woman so aptly played. 

“Was he riding his black mare, Jeanie Trim ? ” 

“T didna see the beast. He stood on his feet when he was 
tapping at the door.” 

“ Whisht! Ye could tell if he wore his boots and spurs, an’ his 
drab waistcoat, buttoned high ?” 

“Now that ye speak of it, those were the very things he wore.” 

“Tt’d be the black mare he was riding, nae doubt; he'll have 
tied her to the gate in the lane.” Or again: “ Was it in the best 
parlour that ye saw him the day? He'd be drinking tea with my 
mither.” 

“ That he was; and she smiling tae him over the dish of tea.” 

“ Ay, he looks fine and handsome, bowing to my mither in the 
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best parlour, Jeanie Trim. Did ye notice if he wore silk 
stockings ?” 

“ Fine silk stockings he wore.” 

“ And his green coat?” 

“As green and smart as a bottle when ye polish it with a 
cloth.” 

“Did ye notice the fine frills that he has to his shirt? I’ve 
tried to make my fawther’s shirts look as fine, but they never 
have the same look.” The hands of the old dame would work 
nervously as if eager to get at the goffering-irons. and try once 
more. 

“An’ he’d lay his hat on the floor beside him; it’s a way he 
has. Did my mither tell him that I was ailing? His eyes would 
be shining the while. Do ye notice how his eyes shine, Jeanie?’ , 

“ Ay, do I; his eyes shine and his hair curls.” 

“Ye’re mistaken there, his hair doesna curl, Jeanie Trim— 
ye've no’ obsairved rightly; his hair is brown and straight; it’s 
his beard and whiskers that curl. Eh! but they’re bonny! There's 
acolour and shine in the curl that minds me of the lights I can 
see in the old copper kettle when my mither has it scoured and 
hung up on the nail; but his hair is plain brown.” 

“He’s a graun’ figure of a man!” cried the blithe maid, ever 
sympathetic. 

“Tuts! What are ye saying, Jeanie! He’s no’ a great size at all; 
the shortest of my brothers is bigger than him! Ye might even 
ca’ him a wee man ; it’s the spirit that he has with it that I like.” 

Thus, by degrees, touch upon touch, the portrait of Kinaird 
was painted, and whatever misconceptions they might form of 
him were corrected one by one. ‘There was little incident 
depicted, yet the figure of Kinaird was never drawn passive, but 
always in action. 

“Did my fawther no’ offer to send him home in the spring-cart ? 
It's sair wet for him to be walking in the wind and the rain the 
day.” Or: “ He had a fine bloom on his cheeks, I'll warrant, when 
he came in through this morning’s bluster of wind.” Or again: 
“He'll be riding to the hunt with my fawther to-day; have they 
put their pink coats on, Jeanie Trim?” 

The relations between Kinaird and the father and mother 
appeared to be indefinite rather than unfriendly. There were 
times, it is true, when he came round by the dairy and gave 
private messages to Jeanie Trim, but at other times he figured as 
one of the ordinary guests of a large and hospitable household. 
No special honour seemed to be paid him; there was always the 
apprehension in the love-sick girl’s heart that such timely atten- 
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tions as the offer of proper refreshment or of the use of the 
spring-cart might be lacking. The parents were never in the 
daughter’s confidence. She always feared their interference. 
There was no beginning to the story, no crisis, no culmination. 

“ Now tell me when ye first saw Mr. Kinaird?” asked the maid. 

But to this there was no answer. It had not been love at first 
sight, its small beginnings had left no impression; nor was there 
ever any mention of a change in the relation, nor of a parting, 
only that suggestion of a long and weary waiting, given in the 
beginning of this phase of memory, when she refused to touch her 
food, and said she was “sair longing” to see him again. 

The household at Kelsey Farm had flourished in the palmy 
days of agriculture. Hunters had been kept and pink coats worn, 
and the mother, of kin with the neighbouring gentry, had kept 
her carriage to ride in. There had been many pleasures, no doubt, 
for the daughter of such a house; but only one pleasure remained 
fixed on her memory—the pleasure of seeing little Kinaird’s eyes 
shining upon her. These days of the lady’s youth had happened 
at a time when religion, if strong, was a sombre thing; and to 
those who held the pleasures of life in both hands, it was little 
more than a name and a rite. So it came to pass that no religious 
sentiment was stirred with the thought of this old joy and 
succeeding sorrow. 

The minister never failed to read some sacred texts when he sat 
beside her ; and when he found himself alone with the old dame, 
he would kneel and pray aloud in such simple words as he thought 
she might understand. He did it more to ease his own heart 
because of the love he bore her than because he supposed that it 
made any difference in the sight of God whether she heard him or 
not. He was past the prime of life, and had fallen into pompous 
and ministerial habits of manner ; but in his heart he was always 
pondering to find what the realities of life might be, and he 
seldom drew false conclusions, although to many a question he 
was content to find no answer. He wore a serious look—people 
seldom knew what was passing in his mind; the doctor began to 
think that he was anxious for the safety of the old dame’s soul. 

“T am not without hope of a lucid interval at the end,” he 
said; “there is wonderful vitality yet, and it’s little more than 
the power of memory that is impaired.” 

At this hope the daughters caught eagerly. They were plain 
women, narrow and dull, but their mother had been no ordinary 
woman ; her power of love had created in them an affection for her 
which transcended ordinary filial affection. They had inherited 
from her such strong domestic feelings that they felt her defection 
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from all family ties for the sake of the absent father and brothers, 
felt it with a poignancy which the use and wont of those winter 
months did not seem to blunt. 

No sudden shock or fit came to bring about the end. Gradually 
the old dame’s strength failed. There came an hour in the spring 
time—it was the midnight hour of an April night—when she lay 
upon her bed, sitting up high against white pillows, gasping for 
the last breaths that she would ever draw. They had drawn 
aside the old-fashioned bed-curtains, so that they hung like high 
dark pillars at the four posts. They had opened wide the 
windows, and the light spring wind blew through the room fresh 
with the dews of night. Outside, the moon was riding among her 
clouds; the night was white. The budding trees shook their 
twigs together in the garden. Inside the room, firelight and 
lamplight, each flickering much because of the wind, mingled 
with the moonlight, but did not wholly obscure its misty presence. 
They all stood there—the minister, the doctor, the grey-haired 
daughters sobbing, looking and longing for one glance of recogni- 
tion, the nurse, and the new maid. 

They all knelt, while the minister said a prayer. 

“She’s looking differently now,” whispered the home-keeping 
daughter. She had drawn her handkerchief from her eyes, and 
was looking with awed solicitude at her mother’s face. 

“Yes, there’s a change coming,” said the married daughter ; 
her large bosom heaved out the words with excited emotion. 

“Speak to her of my father—it will bring her mind back again,” 
they appealed to the minister, pushing him forward to do what 
they asked. 

The minister took the lady’s hands in his, and spoke out clearly 
and strongly in her ear; but he spoke not, at first, of husband or 
children, but of the Son of God. 

Memories that had lain asleep so long seemed slowly to awaken 
for one last moment. 

“You know what I am saying, auntie?” The minister spoke 
strongly, as to one who was deaf. 

There was a smile on the handsome old face. 

“Ay, I know weel: ‘The Lord is my Shepherd; I shallna 
want ... though I walk through the valley o’ the shadow of 
death.’ ” 


“My uncle, and Thomas, and William have gone before you, 
auntie,” 
“Ay ”—with a satisfied smile—* they’ve gone before.” 
“You know who I am?” he said again. 
She knew him, and took leave of him. She took leave of each 
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of her daughters, but in a calm, weak way, as one who had waded 
too far into the river of death to be much concerned with the 
things of earth. 

The doctor pressed her hand, and the faithful nurse. The 
minister, feeling that justice should be done to one whose wit had 
brought great relief, bid the maid go forward. 

She was weeping, but she spoke in the free, caressing way that 
she had used so long. 

Ye know who I am, ma’am?” 

The dying eyes looked her full in the face, but gave no 
recognition. 

“Tt’s Jeanie Trim.” 

“Na, na, I remember a Jeanie Trim long syne, but you're not 
Jeanie Trim!” 

The maid drew back discomfited. 

The minister began to repeat a psalm that she loved. The 
daughters sat on the bedside, holding her hands. So they waited, 
and she seemed to follow the meaning of the psalm as it went on, 
until suddenly—— 

She turned her head feebly towards a space by the bed where 
no one stood. She drew her hands from her daughters’ and made 
as if to stretch them out to a new-comer. She smiled. 

“Mr. Kinaird!” she murmured; then she died. 


“You might have thought that he was there himself,” said the 
daughters, awestruck. 

“Who knows but that he was there?” And the minister 
thought. 


L. Dovaatt. 








Co an Old Dress Coat. 


Tov art just a trifle seedy 
I must needs at last aver, 
Though I’ve laid thee by in lavender, 
And treated thee with care; 
And our dancing days are over— 
So the candid friends give out, 
Who consider thee old-fashioned 
And remark that I am stout. 


Many a year we've spent together,— 
Many a kindly happy year; 
Frequent guests and ever welcome 
At the good man’s feast and cheer; 
And at many a merry midnight, 
To the viol’s flowing sound, 
We have tripp’d it with the youngest 
In the square dance and the round. 


I have seen the gallants flaunting 
In their tinsell’d gala dress ; 
But for all thy sombre plainness, 

I have never prized thee less : 
For my Phyllis dear preferred thee 
To the red coat and the blue; 
And what pleased my Phyllis surely 
Could not fail to please me too. 
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TO AN OLD DRESS COAT. 


And shall I now discard thee? 
Must a serving man obey 
Sign and summons in the garment 
I have worn this many a day? 
Or shall I give thee over 
To a musty wardrobe’s trust, 
And abandon thee for ever 
As a prey to moth and dust? 


Away the thought! I'll keep thee— 
As I’ve kept thee yet—with care; 
And a fig for lady Fashion, 
And whatever dandies wear ! 
A coat unchanged and honest, 
I shall don thee bravely still; 
And with nimble humour foot it 
In cotillion or quadrille. 


D. Fatton. 
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A Heroine of France. 
By tHE Late MRS. ANDREW CROSSE. 


se 


Ix the dreary stillness of a November night, the village clock in 
the belfry tower slowly tolls out twelve, marking the close of the 
day, the end for ever of the old régime in France. The earth 
beneath and the heavens above are dark, a few stars only are 
seen in the jagged rift of cloud. But hark! what sound is that 
rending the air? It comes louder and louder, like the storm- 
swept waves tearing at the stony beach ;—nay, it is more—it is 
the discord of human voices, fierce cries of rage and onslaught. 
Behold! a roseate light is reflected from the lowering clouds. 
Has nature so forgotten her custom that dawn comes at mid- 
night? Blood-red, and throbbing, the evil glare spreads far and 
wide. The old chateau is in flames! The scene is full of horror 
and confusion. In the basse-cour the peasants, in mad revenge for 
generations of wrong, are pulling down the wood rick to heap up 
an altar of sacrifice. The Seigneur—the lord of many lands—may 
count for mercy the stab of the sickle that sends his body lifeless 
into the burning faggots. 

When the cold grey of morning looks on this scene of pillage 
and ruin, the peasants are still at their devil’s work. The proud 
ladies of the chateau, whose lives have been spent in the pomp and 
frivolity of Paris, are being huddled into carts, tied down like 
calves taken to the shambles. Their destination the nearest town, 
there to be denounced as aristocrats ;—a terrible crime in 1789— 
“Pannée de la peur.” 

The burning of chateaux, and the massacre of lords and ladies, 
as we know, was a frequent occurrence in the first years of the 
Revolution. The retribution for the wrong-doing of generations 
was cumulative and terrible. Arthur Young, whose evidence as a 
traveller in France in 1787 and 1789 is abundantly quoted by 
later French writers of eminence, such as Taine, de Tocqueville 
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and Babeau, has made the following remarks on the excesses of 
the peasantry :— 


“He who chooses to be served by ill-treated slaves,. . . he who dines to 
the music of groaning sufferers, must not in the moment of insurrection 
complain that his daughters are ravished and then destroyed, and that 
his sons’ throats are cut. . . . The murder of a seigneur or a chateau in 
flames is recorded, but where do we find the register of the seigneur’s 
oppressions of his peasantry, and his exactions of feudal service from 
those whose children were dying around them for want of bread?” 


It was mostly in the central and eastern parts of the country 
where these outrages occurred. In western France, especially in 
the district south of the Loire, there were no burnings of chateaux 
by the peasantry. The truth was, they had not the same 
grievances—a very significant fact, suggesting reflections on the 
interdependence of rich and poor, landlord and tenant, in other 
countries and other times. 

In La Vendée there were no great lords; the landowners may 
be described rather as gentry than as nobility. The difference 
between these two classes of landowners called forth the following 
remark from Arthur Young, who says :— 


“Wherever you stumble on a grand seigneur you are sure to find his 
property desert; go to their residence, and you would probably find them 
in the midst of a forest very well peopled with deer, wild boars and 
wolves. Oh! if I was legislator of France for a day, I would make such 
great lords skip again.” 


The higher nobility were absentees, and with few exceptions 
lavished their revenues at Court in pure selfishness. In La 
Vendée, the landowners for the most part lived in their chateaux, 
sharing with their tenants, according to the métayer system, the 
bad years with the good. In the woody district known as the 
Bocage, there was plenty of sport, the pleasure and the profit of 
which were also shared. When the Seigneur went to the chase, he 
was always accompanied by the peasants, who not only became 
expert shots thereby, but their general intelligence was developed 
by intercourse with their superiors. The Vendeans were a deeply 
religious people: they held their clergy deservedly in reverence. 
The church itself represented a sanctuary. The tradition had 
come down to them from the old troublous times, when many 
churches were fortified, and offered shelter to the families of the 
villagers when attacked by marauding enemies. The bells—each 
one bearing the name of a favourite local saint—had a sort of 
personality. On returning home the traveller knew the bells of 
his own parish; and in fancy how often the familiar sound had 
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struck on his ear when leagues distant! In 1794, it was decreed 
that the church bells should be taken down and made into cannon. 
In La Vendée the villagers loudly protested against this; and it 
is related that one poor woman, flinging her arms round the bell, 
as it lay on the ground, about to be carted away, cried out in an 
agony of grief—“ Oh, thou who hast rung for my birth, wilt thou 
not knell for my death?” 

In their temporal as well as their spiritual life, the people were 
associated with the church. In the porch, or under the trees of 
the churchyard, with the cwré at their head, they assembled to 
deliberate over parish and communal affairs.* Renan in his 
Essai sur la Poésie des Races Celtiques, points out that the life of 
each one of these people is a ring in the long chain of tradition, 
a gift received and to be transmitted. It was the spirit of the 
Revolution to destroy tradition, which is the cement of civilisation ; 
and to uproot prejudices, which are the instincts of humanity— 
hence the collapse of the self-styled “age of reason.” 

One hundred years ago, the Vendeans were fighting for their 
traditions and their freedom. The wife of one of the heroic 
leaders in this war has left a record of her own experiences of 
the campaign, which, often quoted by historians, is yet almost 
forgotten by this generation of readers. “The Memoirs of the 
Marchioness de la Rochejaquelein ” appeared in an English trans- 
lation in Constable’s Miscellany, in 1827, with a preface by Sir 
Walter Scott. The shabby little volume here on my desk was 
read and re-read by me in my childhood, yielding a fascination 
beyond many: happier stories. I am now trying to sketch some- 
thing of its contents, for it has a lasting interest, historically and 
personally. 

The Marquise de la Rochejaquelein was born in 1772; her 
father, the Marquis de Donnissan, held a position at Court, and in 
consequence her girlhood was passed in the palace of Versailles— 
the centre of the most outrageous luxury and the most thought- 
less frivolity that society ever beheld. The young girl saw one of 
the first scenes of the great tragedy of the eighteenth century. 
She was in the carriage of the princesses who followed in the 
train of Louis XVI., when he and the Queen were dragged to 
Paris on the 6th October 1789, amidst the gross insults of a 
tumultuous throng. 


Before the end of the month, the Donnissan family retired to 


* The people of this part of France, in taking upon themselves the 
maintenance of the extensive canal system, had received a dispensation 


from many public burdens, and to a great extent kept the local govern- 
ment of affairs in their own hands. 
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their estates in Medoc. The daughter, an only child, had been 
affianced to her cousin, the Comte de Lescure, a young man of 
considerable intellectual acquirements, and of great gravity of 
character, rare in an age conspicuous for levity in all things sacred 
and profane. The marriage took place in the autumn of 1791, at 
a time of public tribulation and private sorrow. Very shortly 
afterwards the young couple had to hasten to the death-bed of 
Lescure’s grandmother, to whom he was deeply attached. She 
lingered for two months, and when her release came, “her titles 
could no longer be engraven on her tomb,” such aristocratic 
practices being forbidden, but the peasants among whom she had 
lived, inscribed upon it: “ Here lies the mother of the poor.” 

The Lescures were in Paris in 1792, and were in communication 
with the royal family. On one occasion the Queen pressed 
Madame de Lescure’s hand, saying: “ Victorine, I hope you will 
stay with us.” The memoirs mention a visit to the ill-fated 
Princesse de Lamballe shortly before the terrible 10th of August. 
She said to her friend: “As the danger augments, I feel more 
strength. I am ready to die; I fear nothing.” But what a 
death was hers! A brief paragraph in Alison’s ‘ History’ thus 
records her fate :— 


“The Princess de Lamballe, who was a prisoner in La Petite Force, 
was torn to pieces, and her head, with fragments of her body, paraded 
before the windows of the Duke of Orleans, who rose from dinner to enjoy 
the ghastly spectacle.” 


The Lescures left Paris before the terrible four days of 
September, when over five thousand Royalists were massacred by 
the mob. They escaped with their lives, owing to the assistance 
of M. Thomessin, formerly the Count’s tutor. He was connected 
with the revolutionary party, and owing to his position was 
enabled to serve his friends, and get them away in safety, though 
under perilous difficulty. 

At length Lescure, his wife, and her father and mother reached 
the Count’s chateau of Clisson, in Poitou, where they determined 
to remain waiting the course of events. They returned home to 
find the district in the wildest state of disorder. The clergy of 
those parts, mostly honest and God-fearing men, had refused the 
revolutionary oath. New priests were sent to take their place, 
but the peasants refused to accept them ; in some cases they were 
Germans, who could not even speak their language. The old 
clergy concealed themselves and said Mass in the wood, bravely 
at the peril of their lives. The gendarmerie sent out by the 
National Convention tried to exterminate the faithful priests. It 
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is recorded in the“memoirs that one of the peasants who had been 
defending his curé with a pitchfork received over twenty sabre 
cuts; and when the soldiers called out, “ Rends-toi,” he replied, 
“ Rends-moi mon Dieu,” and expired. 

Madame de Lescure’s first child was born during the eventful 
autumn of 1792, under the ancestral roof. “At any other time I 
should have nursed my little daughter myself,” she says, “but I 
foresaw that sooner or later the revolution would reach us, and 
I wished to be at liberty to follow my husband wherever he might 
go. I therefore hired a nurse for my child.” 

M. de Lescure was a student by inclination, but the circum- 
stances of the times obliged him to put aside his beloved studies, 
including English literature, which had a special interest for him, 
to take upon himself the onerous duties of his station. 

The chateau was fortunately as ample as the hospitality of its 
owner. During this winter it became the refuge of the homeless. 
The nuns had everywhere been turned out of their convents. The 
Abbess of St. Auxonne, a sister of the Duke de Civra, and some 
of the nuns, came to Clisson. The place was already filled with 
old and infirm relatives who had been unable to join the emigrants, 
besides women and aged men of the poorer class, who sought 
shelter with their seigneur. Among the guests was the man who 


subsequently became perhaps the most heroic figure in the 
counter-revolution. This was Henri de la Rochejaquelein.* He 
had escaped the September massacres by a miracle: the rest of 
his family had emigrated, but he was unwilling to leave France, 
being an officer of the King’s Guard. Madame de Lescure thus 
describes him :— 


“He was then twenty, had lived little in the world; his manners and 
laconic mode of expression had something in them remarkably simple 
and original. There was much sweetness in his countenance as well as 
elevation. He was tall and fair, the contour of his oval face rather 
English than French.” 


It is a noteworthy fact that some of the inmates of the chateau 
were strongly imbued with revolutionary principles; yet their 
personal attachment to the family made them appear trustworthy. 
This was the case with two persons from Medoc, where the 
peasants were oppressed and malcontents. These men had held 
respectively the post of maitre d’hétel and valet de chambre- 
surgeon to M. de Lescure’s grandmother, and from their devoted 
attention to her in her illness had been recommended to her 


* Eventually, after several years of widowhood, Madame de Lescure 
married his brother. 
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grandson in her last moments. There is no mention of any 
disloyalty on the part of these persons towards the family who 
sheltered them. 

The gentlemen of the district had foreseen that the peasants 
would rise against the revolutionary government, but it does not 
appear that they fomented the rising, though they were prepared, 
if called upon, to become leaders in the revolt. It is to the honour 
of the gentry of Poitou that few amongst them had gone to swell 
the unpatriotic tide of emigration. The immediate cause of the 
peasants’ rising was the conscription. At St. Florent, whose 
heights are covered with the ruins of an abbey founded by 
Charlemagne, the drafting was arranged for the 10th of March. 
The tradition of a thousand years of Christianity was this day in 
opposition to the spirit and dictation of the infidel Republic! The 
young men showed a disposition to resist the drafting. The 
commander of the troops immediately ordered a cannon to be 
fired into their midst, when several were killed. The peasants, 
undaunted by this sudden attack, rushed on the cannon and seized 
it, upon which the soldiers and the administrators fled, leaving 
the municipality to be pillaged by the victors. 

The revolt against the Republic spread likea prairie fire. That 
remarkable episode in the history of the Revolution, known as the 
Vendean War, had now fairly commenced. Some of the leaders, 
like the brave Cathélineau, were simple peasants, but others 
again were men of the most distinguished families in Bas- 
Poitou. 

At Chateau Clisson everything remained quiet for a time; the 
inmates knew comparatively little of what was going on even a 
few leagues away. One morning they were aroused early by the 
clatter of a troop of soldiers riding into the courtyard. The 
impression was that the Republicans had come to arrest La Roche- 
jaquelein, and he was hurried off by his hosts to a secret chamber 
in the castle. However, his name was not mentioned; the officer 
in command required that horses, equipages, and arms should be 
given up. During the parley, this person managed to draw 
Lescure aside, and said he should be satisfied to make a show of 
executing the order if some of their worst horses were given up 
and finally whispered his opinion that there would soon be a 
counter-revolution throughout the land. The so-called Republican 
was evidently anxious tostand well with the Royalists should the 
tables be turned. 

The state of inaction became intolerable to the inmates of the 
castle. The younger members feared that their elders might 
oppose their joining the insurrection; and at first they held a 
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council among themselves. When their decision for immediate 
action was announced to the circle, the Marquise de Donnissan, 
sitting in her arm-chair, with the other ladies standing round, 
spoke these brave words: “Gentlemen,” she said, “ we are all of 
the same opinion: rather to die than live with dishonour.” 

Madame de Lescure, it appears, had never mounted a horse, 
but it was now evident to her husband that at any moment her 
personal safety might depend on her being able to ride. Her 
timidity was painful in the extreme, but her husband firmly 
insisted on the practice, saying it was necessary to be inured to 
dangers. La Rochejaquelein was the first to join the insurgent 
army. He left the chateau at night; guided by a peasant, who 
took him cross country, they managed to avoid the Blues, as the 
Republican troops were called. The next morning the inmates of 
the chateau were alarmed while at breakfast by the cry, “To 
arms!” This proved to be an order for the arrest of Monsieur 
and Madame de Lescure and other suspected persons at Clisson. 
Resistance to an armed force was impossible, and the carriages 
were had out to convey the family to the neighbouring town of 
Bressuire. Oxen had to be yoked to the carriage, for the horses 
were requisitioned. The gendarmes treated them with great 
civility, the chief officer expressing his regret at having to arrest 
people who were so beloved in the country. When they reached 
Bressuire, the town rabble, who were nearly always Republicans, 
raised the ominous cry of “ Aristocrats!” Upon this one of the 
soldiers bid them be silent, saying it would be well if all the 
citizens were as good as their prisoners. 

Instead of going to prison, the family were by favour permitted 
to remain in the house of one of the municipality—‘ a very good 
man, and our grocer,” writes Madame de Lescure. They were 
strictly enjoined not to show themselves at the windows, because 
a massacre of prisoners was apprehended. The day following, 
two thousand five hundred men filed past the house singing the 
‘Marseillaise’ in chorus, while drums beat. “I never heard 
anything so striking and so terrible,” says the writer, shud- 
dering at the thought that these well-armed volunteers were 
going out to attack the peasants, headed by young La Roche- 
jaquelein. 

Another anxious day passed, full of rumours of the defeat of the 
Royalists. In the evening the volunteers returned, flying pell- 
mell into the town, crying, “ Help, citizens, the brigands follow 
us!” The terror became so great, and the disorder of the 
Republicans so complete, that General Quétineau was never able 
to place a sentinel at the town gate. 
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From this time the Vendean successes were important enough 
to spread the belief that the position of affairs would be entirely 
changed in France. 

To return to the Lescures: they were expecting every moment 
to be carried off by the military, together with the other 
prisoners in the gaol, but they found themselves overlooked and 
free. They came down from their retreat without hindrance 
into the deserted streets, where only a few women were met 
crying and wringing their hands. Lescure and his wife set off 
at once on foot to return to the chateau, a few miles distant. 
Lescure was in communication with the insurgents, and announced 
to his family the succeeding day that he was about to take his 
part in the Civil War. “By dawn to-morrow,” he said, “I shall 
be master of Bressuire. Forty parishes revolt this night by my 
orders.” His young wife was enthusiastic for the good cause, 
and saw him depart with a brave heart. 

Events justified Lescure’s assertions; Bressuire fell to the 
possession of the Royalists; the tricolour badge was only seen on 
the tails of the horses, whose riders bore the white cockade in 
their hats. Madame de Lescure describes the equipment of their 
men as incongruous in the extreme. ‘The manhood of the 
country turned out as best they could, with horses of all kinds, 
some with pack-saddles, ropes for stirrups, and wooden shoes for 
boots, and many had guns and sabres. About twenty thousand 
Royalists gathered at Bressuire; those who had no firearms, 
carried scythes or sickles fixed on handles, or massive clubs of 
knotted wood. One of the leaders of this rudely-equipped army 
was M. d’Elbrée, a bigoted Catholic, who always rushed to the 
onslaught with the cry, “My friends, Providence will give us 
the victory.” The peasants gave him the name of “ General 
Providence.” Cathélineau, whose moral influence was as great 
as were his natural talents for war, though he had passed his life 
hitherto as a pedlar, was adored by his followers, and called 
“The saint of Anjou.” Lescure, not less beloved, was known as 
“The saint of Poitou,” while Henri La Rochejaquelein acquired 
the title of “ The intrepid.” 

The Vendean army had neither waggons nor tents, but the 
sick and wounded received every possible attention. They were 
transported as quickly as possible, Royalists and Republicans 
alike, to St. Laurant sur Sévre. Here they were attended by the 
nuns of La Sagesse, an order of sisters whose vows were to attend 
the sick. Persecuted and driven from their homes elsewhere, 
they had taken refuge in this town in great numbers, and here 
they devoted themselves to sick and wounded, friends and foes. 
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The missionaries of the St. Esprit fulfilled similar duties, 
following the army as surgeons. 

Amongst the severely wounded was Lescure himself, who, 
finding it was necessary that he should retire to the chateau of 
Boulage, where his family were established, and endeavour to 
get cured, temporarily resigned his command. Before setting 
out, he assembled the officers and thus addressed them :— 
“Gentlemen, the insurrection has now become so important, and 
our successes so promising, that we ought to appoint a general- 
in-chief. I give my vote for Cathélineau.” 

The choice was universally applauded, except by the good 
peasant himself, who was astonished at the honour done him. 
Lescure was right; he was the man for the post. He had 
immense influence over the people, the result of high character, 
and the power of eloquent speech, which swayed and captivated 
his hearers. Cathélineau had, besides great calmness of judg- 
ment, extraordinary courage, and “a military coup d’ail” that 
made him a leader of enthusiasts who felt but did not always see. 

Madame de Lescure, who moved from place to place that she 
might be near her husband, had left her child with her nurse at 
a farmhouse near Clisson. As yet unaware of Lescure’s serious 
wound, she had resolved to go over and see her child, with the 
object of arranging to have her brought to Boulage. The roads 
were impassable for a carriage, and she was obliged to ride over, 
but so timid was she that she required a man to hold her bridle 
the whole way. She had hardly reached the peasant’s house 
when she found herself followed by a messenger, to say that her 
husband had been brought to Boulage severely wounded. On 
hearing this, not to lose a moment, she seized a horse that was 
in the courtyard, and without waiting to have the stirrups 
adjusted, galloped more than three leagues over the worst of 
roads. “Since that time,” she writes, “I have never been afraid 
of riding on horseback.” 

When Lescure was sufficiently recovered, he again took his place 
with the army. The moment was very critical, for the Vendeans 
found themselves attacked by General Westermann and ten thou- 
sand trained soldiers. The Republicans, marching on to Clisson, 
fired all the villages in their track. Arriving there, Westermann 
found the place practically undefended, and wrote, while under 
the very roof, to the Convention, saying he was about to burn 
down the chateau of “ the chief of the brigands.” Within a few 
hours the ancestral home of the Lescures was a blackened ruin! 

Westermann’s triumph was shortlived; he was assailed on all 
sides by the brave Vendeans, and after losing two-thirds of his 
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men, escaped with difficulty with the remainder. The whole 
baggage of the Republican army fell into the hands of the 
insurgents. The ruthless burning of villages and chateaux, and 
the destruction of vast quantities of corn and hay, the latter so 
sorely needed in these years of famine, had enraged the Vendeans 
to such a degree, that Lescure and other leaders had the greatest 
difficulty in preventing reprisals by the killing of prisoners. At 
Chatillon, Lescure, at the peril of his own person, defended the 
prisoners against those officers and men who were crying out, 
“Let us kill these monsters; did they not burn your chateau?” 

The Vendean revolt had now assumed such a serious aspect 
that the Convention dispatched a fresh army of fifty thousand 
men against the Royalists, commanded by Generals Biron and 
Santerre. At the outset the Vendeans were defeated in a regular 
engagement, but such was their tenacity, and their power of 
ultimate resistance, that the horde of invaders shared the fate 
of their predecessors, and were mostly destroyed in detail. 
Santerre, one of the most virulent and odious of the Republicans, 
who had brought disgrace on the Revolution, was amongst the 
first that fled before the peasants of the Bocage. 

The operations of the succeeding few weeks may be given in a 
paragraph from Alison’s ‘ History ’:— 


“The Convention, now fully roused to the danger of the war, collected 
forces from all quarters to crush it: the levée en masse of the neigh- 
bouring departments was called out, and before the middle of September 
200,000 men surrounded La Vendée on all sides. . . . But these formidable 


troops were overthrown at Tarfou by the heroism of the Vendeans under 
Lescure.” 


Though the armies of the Republic had been again baffled, the 
forces at their command were too overwhelming not to triumph 
in the end. From this time, exhausted in strength and perplexed 
in council, the brave Vendeans suffered a series of disasters. 
Lescure was severely wounded at the Battle of La Tremblaye. 
His wife was at his side without loss of an hour, and never again 
left him, through all the fearful time that ensued of their retreat 
to the other side of the Loire, The encumbered state of the 
roads, and the general confusion of things, is most graphically 
described by Madame de Lescure. She had secured a carriage for 
her husband, whose head was so shattered that he could hardly 
articulate, and his sufferings were terrible. The Lescure 
family—for her mother and their aged aunt were still with her— 
made a halt of some hours at Boze, a league and a half the south 
side of the Loire. The ladies were thankful to throw themselves 
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on a bed in a room full of soldiers. At three o'clock in the 
morning, however, they rose to attend High Mass, for all the 
able-bodied men were to join the army of De Bonchamp as soon 
as day dawned. The Vendeans had resolved to make yet another 
stand against the enemy. The Mass was arranged at an hour 
suitable for the peasants to attend before starting for battle. 


“The church was completely filled. The curate, an old man of vener- 
able appearance, exhorted the soldiers in the most affecting manner. He 
conjured them to defend their God, their king, their wives and their 
children. The roar of cannon was heard at intervals during this dis- 
course; the scene around and the uncertainty in which we were as to the 
fate of the army, and of those dear to us, heightened by the obscurity of 
the night, made a profound and awful impression. The curate finished 
by giving absolution to those poor people who were going into battle.” 


The loss of the Battle of Chollet, where the brave leaders 
D’Elbée and Bonchamp were mortally wounded, was an over- 
whelming disaster. The intrepid La Rochejaquelein fell in a 
skirmish a little later. As Alison remarks :— 


“The Vendean war would now have ended had the Republicans used 
their victory with moderation. But the darkest period of the tragedy 
was now only commencing; twelve corps, aptly denominated infernal 
columns, were formed by Thurreau, with orders to traverse the country 
in every direction—seize or destroy all the cattle and grain—slaughter 


all the people—and burn all the houses, These orders were too faithfully 
executed r 


Madame de Lescure describes the passage of the Loire, which 
took place before the final catastrophe—in fact, a slight success 
of the Vendean troops helped to cover the transfer of the 
wounded, which was accomplished amidst the noise of artillery. 
She writes :— 


“M. de Lescure was carried on a bed which they had covered as well as 
they possibly could, but he suffered horribly from the cold. I travelled 
by his side. I was three months gone with child; my situation was 
shocking. . . . Many compared this disorder, this despair, the bewildered 
crowd—this valley, and the stream which must be crossed, to the idea of 
the last judgment.” 


The darkness of this picture is relieved by an instance of true 
fraternity. The Breton peasants on the right bank of the Loire 
came in crowds to help the fugitives, calling out, “ Come, friends, 
come to our country ; you shall want for nothing. We will help 
you; we are all aristocrats.” 

On entering the town of Varades, after the passage of the river, 
a Vendean peasant came up to the litter where the wounded 
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Lescure was lying, looked at him with the deepest pity, then, 
pressing the hand of the brave wife who was toiling on by his 
side, he said, “ We have left our country ; we are now all brothers 
and sisters; we must not separate; I will defend you till death.” 
These words, be it noted, were addressed to a seigneur and his 
wife, both of that noble class, but not of the ignoble character of 
those aristocrats, who made slaves of their peasantry and brought 
upon society the catastrophe of the Revolution. 

In the severe trials and misfortunes which befell Madame de 
Lescure, in all her subsequent wanderings as a proscribed aristo- 
crat, the peasants befriended her, often at the risk of their own 
safety. 

The brave Lescure died on the road, during an enforced march, 
some five weeks after he was so severely wounded in his last 
battle. It was said of Fénelon that his death was only a circun- 
stance in his life; so was it with this humane and heroic soldier, 
His memory lives for those who seek their ideal, in the deeds of 
men who have trod this rough earth, believing in another world. 

After the death of her husband, and the subsequent disorganisa- 
tion of the Vendean forces, Madame de Lescure was in great 
danger of falling into the hands of the Republicans, who would 
certainly not have spared the widow of one of the most distin- 
guished leaders of the revolt. ‘To save her life for the sake of 
her child, and for the other yet unborn, she had recourse to 
every kind of disguise. She adopted the coarse dress of a 
peasant-woman, lived with peasants, and often worked in the 
fields like one of them. Her father was killed fighting with the 
men of Poitou, but her mother shared her wanderings. These 
two ladies, with several other Royalists, were trying to make 


their escape from Ancenis, and Madame de Lescure thus describes 
the incident :— 


“We set out in the middle of the night; it was cold, and rained hard. 
Nothing can give an idea of our despair; hunger, fatigue, and grief had 
transformed us all. Everybody was in rags. We had great difficulty in 
knowing each other under all these appearances of the most wretched 
poverty. . . . At two o’clock in the morning we arrived at the gate of a 
chateau; the owner, our guide told us, had emigrated, but the farmer was 
living there. ‘I must die here in the road if we are not admitted,’ said 
my mother, who was utterly worn out. . . . When at length the door was 
opened, the young girl who had served as a guide said, ‘Here are some 
brigandes who have escaped to our house; but we are too near the road.’ 
‘Ah! poor people,’ cried the farmer and his wife; ‘come in! Everything 
bere is at your service.’ They warmed us, dried our clothes, which were 
quite soaked, and gave us something to eat. They wanted us to go to 
bed, but we were too much afraid of being pursued. . . . At eight o’clock 
in the morning there was a sound of cannon, and people of all sorts were 
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seen flying over the heath. . . . The hussars were already knocking for 
entrance into the courtyard. We made our escape by a back door, and, 
guided by the farmer, whose name was Ferret, reached a very retired 
cottage, where the people were much affected with our condition, and 
showed us great loyalty and goodness.” 


A short time after this the little band of fugitives, who had 
hitherto kept together, were advised to separate. The Blues were 
expected every moment, and the greatest secrecy was necessary, 
and it was deemed advisable that Madame de Lescure should go 
to some distance from her mother, and assume the character of a 
poor peasant-woman, whose task it was to attend to the sheep in 
the fields. In the Breton parish of Prinquiaux there were some 
four hundred inhabitants, “and not one of them was capable of 
betraying us,” writes Madame de Lescure. 

For nearly two years the Marquise de Donnissan and her 
daughter were driven from place to place, often separating for 
better concealment, but always living the life of the peasantry. Ina 
miserable cottage, with hardly the bare necessaries of life, the 
widow gave birth to twin daughters. One of the infants died 
within a few days. They had been baptised by a proscribed 
priest—one of those faithful men who administered the rites of 
the Church at the risk of their lives. The testimony of the bap- 
tism was written with a nail on a pewter plate, and then carefully 
buried. Madame de Lescure writes: “My recovery was rapid ; 
for owing to my having led the active life of a peasant, I was 
hardly worse than those poor people are on similar occasions.” 

For many months the wanderers knew nothing of the events 
happening in others parts of France. Some time early in July, 
1794, a newspaper fell into Madame de Lescure’s hands; in it 
she read the account of seventy persons executed in Paris, many 
of whom were friends. A little later she learnt the fall of 
Robespierre. But many more months yet elapsed before the 
amnesty restored liberty to the Vendeans. Even then the mis- 
fortunes of Madame de Lescure did not terminate. Her name 
was in error on the list of emigrants, and she found herself 
obliged to leave France immediately on pain of death. She 
sought exile in Spain, living near the frontier for eight months. 
While there she heard of the death of her surviving child, an 
infant of sweet promise. It was during this lonely exile that the 
bereaved woman wrote these interesting memoirs, which have a 
permanent value in the history of the Vendean War; and as a 
narrative of adventure, are full of the genuine romance and 
pathos of real life. In a period of violence and cruelty such as 
the world has rarely seen equalled, the memoirs record acts of 
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devotion and self-sacrifice, and deeds of brotherhood, that serve to 
reconcile us to that human nature of which history sometimes 
makes us despair. 

The subsequent story of our heroine’s life may be briefly told. 
Of all her near relatives her mother alone survived, and it was at 
her earnest request that, after nine years of widowhood, she con- 
sented to marry again. She says herself :— 


“In marrying Louis de la Rochejaquelein, brother of Henri, it seemed 
to me that I attached myself still more to La Vendée, and that by uniting 
two such names I did not offend against him I had loved so much.” 


The times were still very evil for those who were known to be 
Royalists at heart, and though the La Rochejaqueleins desired 
only to live quietly on their estates in Poitou, they were subject 
to endless persecutions on the part of Napoleon. Their peace- 
able and obscure mode of life was of no avail in soothing the 
irritation of the Emperor, who expected homage and service. 

Events follow one another rapidly in France. The abdication 
of Napoleon gave but a few months of repose to Europe—a repose 
rudely broken by his return from Elba. The Marquis de la 
Rochejaquelein lost no time in assembling the faithful Vendeans 
to defend the Royalist cause. Leading a troop of volunteers, he 
was unfortunately killed in action a few days before the Battle of 
Waterloo ; and thus fell another member of a noble family, who 
had served France as much by their private virtues as by their 
deeds in arms. 

Again a widow, the Marquise de la Rochejacquelein devoted 
herself to her family and her estates. She had succeeded to all 
the property of her first husband, whose family was now extinct, 
but his name was held in such respect, that though his chateau 
had been burnt by the Republicans, the government never 
alienated the property. 

When Charles X., the man who had failed to learn the lesson 
of adversity, was sitting on his unstable throne, the English 
flocked to Paris, and amongst these visitors was Maria Edgeworth, 
who made a point of seeing and knowing everybody of any 
celebrity. She had an interview with Madame de la Roche- 
jacquelein, and has left a record of the incident in one of her 
published letters. The lady of La Vendée had lost the slimness 
and beauty of youth, and was nearly blind from a nervous affec- 
tion in her eyes, but she is described as having a bright and 
benevolent expression. She said smilingly to Miss Edgeworth: 
“T am always sorry when any stranger sees me, parceque je sais 
que je détruis toute illusion. Je sais que je devrais avoir l’air 
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d’une héroine, et surtout que je devrais avoir l’air malheureuse 
ou épuisé au moins, rien de tout cela hélas!” ‘She is much 
better than a heroine,” writes Miss Edgeworth, “ she is benevolence 
and truth itself.” 

Her daughters took their visitor over the house; in the salon 


were portraits of M.de Lescure and of Henri and Louis de la 
Rochejaquelein. 











On Echoing Shores. 
(Rondeau). 


On echoing shores the nice decrees 
Of garb and guise no longer tease ; 
No etiquette the soul enslaves ; 


The bore in vain an answer craves ; 


And duns may clamour as they please. 


Oblivious here of those and these, 
On windy cliffs we dream at ease,— 
Here, where the free Atlantic raves 


On echoing shores. 


Mid purply heather hum the bees, 
And sea-birds wheel adown the breeze, 
And, deep below, the in-riding waves 
Boom through the galleries of their caves 
With lap, and plash, of seething seas 


On echoing shores. 


Crecm. Harrey. 





Letters of Coward Litzgerald to Fanny Kemble, 
1871-1883. 


. such as are written from wise men, are, of all the words 
of man, in my judgment the best.”—Bacon. 


XLVIII. 
[ June, 1877.] 
My pear Mrs. Kemste, 

I only write now on the express condition (which I under- 
stand you to accept) that you will not reply till you are in 
Switzerland. I mean, of course, within any reasonable time. 
Your last letter is not a happy one*: but the record of your first 
Memoir cannot fail to interest and touch me. 

I surmise—for you do not say so—that you are alone in London 
now: then, you must get away as soon as you can; and I shall be 
very glad to hear from yourself that you are in some green Swiss 
Valley, with a blue Lake before you, and snowy mountain above. 

i must tell you that, my Nieces being here—good, pious, and 
tender, they are too—(but one of them, an Invalid, and the 
other devoted to attend her) they make but little change in 
my own way of Life. They live by themselves, and I only see 
them now and then in the Garden—sometimes not five minutes 
in the Day. But then I am so long used to Solitude. And 
there is an end of that Chapter. 

I have your Gossip bound up: the binder backed it with Black, 
which I don’t like (it was his doing, not mine), but you say that 
your own only Suit is Sables now. Iam going to lend it to a very 
admirable Lady who is going to our ugly Sea-side, with a sick 
Brother: only I have pasted over one column—which, I leave you 
to guess at. 

I think I never told you—what is the fact, however—that I had 
wished to dedicate Agamemnon to you, but thought I could not 
do so without my own name appended. Whereas, I could, very 
simply, as I saw afterwards when too late. If ever he is re- 

VOL. CY. D 
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printed I shall (unless you forbid) do as I desired to do: for, if 
for no other reason, he would probably never have been published 
but for you. Perhaps he had better [have] remained in private 
Life so far as England is concerned. And so much for that grand 
Chapter. 

I think itis an ill-omened Year: beside War (which I won't read 
about) so much Illness and Death—hereabout, at any rate. A 
Nephew of mine—a capital fellow—was pitched upon his head 
from a Gig a week ago, and we know not yet how far that head 
of his may recover itself. But, beside one’s own immediate 
Friends, I hear of Sickness and Death from further Quarters; and 
our Church Bell has been everlastingly importunate with its 
“Toll-toll.”” But Farewell for the present: pray do as I ask you 
about writing: and believe me ever yours 


E. F.G. 
* You were thinking of something else when you misdirected 
your letter, which sent it a round before reaching Woodbridge. 


XLIX. 
WoopsBRIDGE: June 23/77. 
Dear Mrs. Kems.e, 

I knew the best thing I could do concerning the Book you 
wanted was to send your Enquiry to the Oracle itself :—whose 
Reply I herewith enclose. 

Last Evening I heard read Jeanie Deans’ Audience with 
Argyle, and then with the Queen. There I stop with the Book. 
Oh, how refreshing is the leisurely, easy, movement of the Story, 
with its true, and well-harmonized Variety of Scene and Character ! 
There is of course a Bore—Saddletree—as in Shakespeare, I pre- 
sume to think—as in Cervantes—as in Life itself: somewhat too 
much of him in Scott, perhaps. But when the fuliginous and 
spasmodic Carlyle and Co. talk of Scott’s delineating his Characters 
from without to within’—why, he seems to have had a pretty 
good Staple of the inner Man of David, and Jeanie Deans, on 
beginning his Story; as of the Antiquary, Dalgetty, the 
Ashtons, and a lot more. I leave all but the Scotch Novels. 


1 “We might say in a short word, which means a long matter, that your 
Shakespeare fashions his characters from the heart outwards; your Scott 
fashions them from the skin inwards, never getting near the heart 
of them,”—Carlyle, ‘ Miscellanies,’ vi. 69 (ed. 1869), “Sir Walter Scott.” 
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Madge has a little—a wee bit—theatrical about her: but I think 
her to be paired off with Qphelia, and worth all Miss Austen’s 
Drawing-room Respectabilities put together. It is pretty what 
Barry Cornwall says on meeting Scott among other Authors at 
Rogers’: ‘I do not think any one envied him any more than one 
envies Kings.’* You have done him honour in your Gossip: as 
one ought to do in these latter Days. 

So this will be my last letter to you till you write me from 
Switzerland : where [ wish you to be as soon as possible And am 
yours always and sincerely 


E. F.G. 


A Letter from Donne speaks cheerfully. And Charles to be 
married again! It may be best for him. 


L. 


31, GREAT GEORGE STREET, S.W. 


Feb, 20, 1378. 


Dear Epwarp FirzGeratp, 
I have sent your book (‘ Mrs. Kemble’s Autobiography ’) as 


far as Bealings by a safe convoy, and my cousin, Elizabeth 
Phillips, who is staying there, will ultimately convey it to its 
destination at your house. 

It afforded Charlotte | wife] and myself several evenings of very 
agreeable reading, and we certainly were impressed most favour- 
ably with new views as to the qualities of heart and head of the 
writer. Some observations were far beyond what her years would 
have led one to expect. I think some letters to her friend “'S.” 
on the strange fancy which hurried off her brother from taking 
ordera, to fighting Spanish quarrels, are very remarkable for their 
good sense, as well as warm feeling. Her energy too in 
accepting her profession at the age of twenty as a means of 
assisting her father to overcome his difficulties is indicative of 
the best form of genius—steady determination to an end. 

Curiously enough, whilst reading the book, we met Mrs. Gordon 
(a daughter of Mrs. Sartoris) and her husband at Malkin’s at 
dinner, and I had the pleasure of sitting next to her. The 
durability of type in the Kemble face might be a matter for 
observation with physiologists, and from the little I saw of her I 
should think the lady worthy of the family. 


1 Procter, ‘ Autobiographical Fragments,’ p. 1 
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If the book be issued in a reprint a few omissions might be well. 
I fear we lost however by some lacunw which you had caused 
by covering up a page or two. 
Charlotte unites with me in kindest regards to yourself. 
Yours very sincerely, 
HAaAtTHERLEY. 
Ki. FirzGerarip, Esq. 
I send this to you, dear Mrs. Kemble, not because the writer is 
a Lord-Ex-Chancellor, but a very good, amiable, and judicious 
man. I should have sent you any other such testimony, had not 
all but this been oral, only this one took away the Book, and thus 
returns it. I had forgot to ask about the Book: oh, make Bentley 
do it; if any other English Publisher should meditate doing so, 
he surely will apprise you; and you can have some Voice in it. 
Ever yours 


E. F.G. 


No need to return, or acknowledge, the Letter. 


LL. 


LITTLE GRANGE: WOODBRIDGE. 
February 22, {1878. 

My pear Lapy, 

I am calling on you earlier than usual, I think. In my 
‘ Academy ’' I saw mention of some Notes on Mrs. Siddons in some 
article of this month’s ‘Fortnightly’*—as I thought. So I 
bought the Number, but can find no Siddons there. You 
probably know about it; and will tell me? 

If you have not already read—buy Keats’ Love-Letters to 
Vanny Brawne. One wishes she had another name; and had left 
some other Likeness of herself than the Silhouette (cut out by 
Scissors, I fancy) which dashes one’s notion of such a Poet’s 
worship. But one knows what misrepresentations such Scissors 
make. JI had—perhaps have—one of Alfred Tennyson, done by 
an Artist on a Steamboat—some thirty years ago: which, though 
not inaccurate of outline, gave one the idea of a respectable 
Apprentice. But Keats’ Letters—It happened that, just before 

? February 9th, 1878. 

* It was not in the Fortnightly but in the Nineteenth Century. 

* This portrait is in my possession. Fitzgerald fastened it in a copy of 
the ‘ Poems chiefly Lyrical’ (1830) which he gave me bound up with the 
* Poems” of 1833. He wrote underneath, “Done in a Steamboat from 
Gravesend to London, Jan: 1842." 
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they reached me, I had been hammering out some admirable 
Notes on Catullus’—another such fiery Soul who perished about 
thirty years of age two thousand years ago; and I scarce felt a 
change from one to other.? From Catullus’ better parts, I mean ; 
for there is too much of filthy and odious—both of Love and Hate. 
Oh, my dear Virgil never fell into that: he was fit to be Dante’s 
companion beyond even Purgatory. 

I have just had a nice letter from Mr. Norton in America: an 
amiable, modest man surely he must be. His aged Mother has 
been ill: fallen indeed into some half-paralysis: affecting her 
Speech principally. He says nothing of Mr. Lowell; to whom I 
would write if I did not suppose he was very busy with his 
Diplomacy, and his Books, in Spain. I hope he will give us a 
Cervantes, in addition to the Studies in his ‘ Among my Books,’ 
which seem to me, on the whole, the most conclusive Criticisms 
we have on their several subjects. 

Do you ever see Mrs. Ritchie? Fred. Tennyson wrote me that 
Alfred’s son (Lionel, the younger, I suppose) was to be married 
in Westminster Abbey: which Fred. thinks an ambitious flight of 
Mrs, A. T. 

I may as well stop in such Gossip. Snowdrops and Crocuses 
out: I have not many, for what I had have been buried under an 
overcoat of Clay, poor little Souls. Thrushes tuning up; and I 


hope my old Blackbirds have not forsaken me, or fallen a prey to 
Cats. 


And I am ever yours 
E. F.G. 


LIl. 
THE Op (Curiosity) SHop. Woopprinae, 
April 16, [1878.] 
| Where, by the by, I heard the Nightingale for the first time 
yesterday Morning. That is, I believe, almost its exact date of 
return, wind and weather permitting. Which being premised— | 


Dear Mrs. Kemstz, 

I think it is about the time for you to have a letter from 
me; for I think I am nearly as punctual as the Nightingale, though 
at quicker Intervals; and perhaps there may be other points of 
Unlikeness. After hearing that first Nightingale in my Garden, 
I found a long, kind, and pleasant, Letter from Mr. Lowell in 


' Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus by H. A. J. Munro. 
* See ‘ Letters,’ ii. 233, 235, 236, 232, 239. 
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Madrid: the first of him too that I have heard since he flew 
thither. Just before he wrote, he says, he had been assigning 
Damages to some American who complained of having been fed 
too long on Turtle’s Eggs’:—and all that sort of Business, says 
the Minister, does not inspire a man to Letter-writing. He is 
acclimatizing himself to Cervantes, about whom he must write 
one of his fine, and (as I think) final Essays: I mean such as (in 
the case of others he has done) ought to leave no room for a 
reversal of Judgment. Amid the multitude of Essays, Reviews, 
etc., one still wants that: and I think Lowell does it more than 
any other Englishman. He says he meets Velasquez at every 
turn of the street; and Murillo’s Santa Anna opens his door for 
him. Things are different here: but when my Oracle last night 
was reading to me of Dandie Dinmont’s blessed visit to Bertram 
in Portanferry Gaol, I said—‘ I know it’s Dandie, and I shouldn’t 
be at all surprized to see him come into this room.’ No—no more 
than—Madame de Sévigné! I suppose it is scarce right to live so 
among Shadows; but—after near seventy years so passed—‘ Que 
voulez-vous ?’ 

Still, if any Reality would—of its own Volition—draw near to 
my still quite substantial Self; I say that my House (if the 
Spring do not prove unkindly) will be ready to receive—and the 
owner also—any time before June, and after July ; that is, before 
Mrs. Kemble goes to the Mountains, and after she returns from 
them. I dare say no more, afier so much so often said, and all 
about oneself. 

Yesterday the Nightingale; and To-day a small, still, Rain 
which we had hoped for, to make ‘ poindre’ the Flower-seeds we 
put in Earth last Saturday. All Sunday my white Pigeons were 
employed in confiscating the Sweet Peas we had laid there; so 
that To-day we have to sow the same anew. 

I think a Memoir of Alfred de Musset, by his Brother, well 
worth reading.” I don’t say the best, but only to myself the most 
acceptable of modern French Poets ; and, as I judge, a fine fellow 
—of the moral French type (I suppose some of the Shadow is left 
out of the Sketch), but of a Soul quite abhorrent from modern 
French Literature—from V. Hugo (I think) to E. Sue (I am sure). 
He loves to read—Clarissa! which reminded me of Tennyson, 
some forty years ago, saying to me @ propos of that very book, ‘1 
love those large, still, Books.’ During a long Illness of A. de M. 
a Sister of the Bon Secours attended him : and, when she left, gave 
him a Pen worked in coloured Silks, ‘ Pensez a vos promesses,’ a8 


' See ‘ Letters,’ ii, 247. 2 See ‘ Letters,’ ii. 243. 
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also a little “amphore” she had knitted. Seventeen years (I 
think) after, when his last Illness came on him, he desired these 
two things to be enclosed in his Coffin.’ 
And I am ever yours 
E. F.G. 


LIII. 

DunwicH: August 24, [1878.] 
Dear Mrs. Kemste, 

I forget if I wrote to you from this solitary Seaside, last 
year: telling you of its old Priory walls, ete. I think you must 
have been in Switzerland when I was here; however, I'll not tell 
you the little there is to tell about it now; for, beside that I may 
have told it all before, this little lodging furnishes only a steel 
pen, and very diluted ink (as you see), and so, for your own sake, 
I will be brief. Indeed, my chief object in writing at all, is, to 
ask when you go abroad, and how you have done at Malvern since 
last I heard from you—now a month ago, I think. 

About the beginning of next week I shall be leaving this place 
—for good, I suppose—for the two friends—Man and Wife—who 
form my Company here, living a long musket shot off, go away— 
he in broken health—and would leave the place too solitary 
without them. So I suppose I shall decamp along with them ; 
and, after some time spent at Lowestoft, find my way back to 
Woodbridge—in time to see the End of the Flowers, and to 
prepare what is to be done in that way for another Year. 

And to Woodbridge your Answer may be directed, if this poor 
Letter of mine reaches you, and you should care to answer it—as 
you will—oh yes, you will—were it much less significant. 

I have been rather at a loss for Books while here, Mudie having 
sent me a lot I did not care for—not even for Lady Chatterton. 
Aldis Wright gave me his Edition of Coriolanus to read; and I 
did not think ‘ pow wow’ of it, as Volumnia says. All the people 
were talking about me. 


And I am ever yours truly 


1 See ‘ Letters,’ ii. 248. 
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LIV. 


WoopsRinDGE: April 3/79. 
My pear Mrs. Kempre :-— 


I know well how exact you are in answering Letters ; and 
I was afraid that you must be in some trouble, for yourself, or 
others, when I got no reply to a second Letter I wrote you 
addressed to Baltimore Hotel, Leamington—oh, two months ago, 
When you last wrote to me, you were there, with a Cough, which 
you were just going to take with you to Guy’s Cliff. That I 
thought not very prudent, in the weather we then had. Then 
I was told by some one, in a letter (not from any Donne, I think 
—no, Annie Ritchie, I believe) that Mrs. Sartoris was very ill ; and 
so between two probable troubles, I would not trouble you as yet 
again. I had to go to London for a day three weeks ago (to see a 
poor fellow dying, sooner or later, of Brain disease), and I ferreted 
out Mowbray Donne from Somerset House and he told me you 
were in London, still ill of a Cough; but not your Address. So I 
wrote to his Wife a few days ago to learn it; and I shall address 
this Letter accordingly. Mrs. Mowbray writes that you are better, 
but obliged to take care of yourself. I can only say ‘do not trouble 
yourself to write ’"—but I suppose you will—perhaps the more if it be 
atrouble. See what an Opinion I have of you!—If you write, pray 
tell me of Mrs. Sartoris—and do not forget yourself. 

It has been such a mortal Winter among those I know, or know 
of, as I never remember. I have not suffered myself, further than, 
I think, feeling a few stronger hints of a constitutional sort, which 
are, I suppose, to assert themselves ever more till they do for me. 
And that, I suppose, cannot be long adoing. I entered on my 71st 
year last Monday, March 31. 

My elder—and now only—Brother, John, has been shut up with 
Doctor and Nurse these two months—AMt. 76; his Wife AXt. 80 all 
but dead awhile ago, now sufficiently recovered to keep her room in 
tolerable ease: Ido not know if my Brother will ever leave his 
house. 

Oh dear! Here is enough of mortality. 

Isee your capital Book is in its third Edition, as well it deserves to 
be. I sce no one with whom to talk about it, except one brave 
Woman who comes over here at rare intervals—she had read my 
Atlantic Copy, but must get Bentley’s directly it appeared, and she 
(a woman of remarkably strong and independent Judgment) loves 
it all—not (as some you know) wishing some of it away. No; she 
says she wants all to complete her notion of the writer. Nor 
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have I heard of any one who thinks otherwise: so ‘some people’ 
may be wrong. I know you do not care about all this, 

Iam getting my ‘Tales of the Hall’ printed, and shall one day 
ask you, and three or four beside, whether it had better be published. 
I think you, and those three or four others, will like it; but they 
may also judge that indifferent readers might not. And that you 
will all of you have to tell me when the thing is done. I shall not 
be in the least disappointed if you tell me to keep it among ‘ our- 
selves,’ so long as ‘ourselves’ are pleased; for I know well that 
Publication would not carry it much further abroad ; and I am very 
well content to pay my money for the little work which I have long 
meditated doing. I shall have done ‘ my little owl.” Do you know 
what that means?—No. Well then; my Grandfather had several 
Parrots of different sorts and Talents: one of them (‘ Billy,’ I 
think) could only huff up his feathers in what my Grandfather 
called an owl fashion; so when Company were praising the more 
gifted Parrots, he would say—‘ You will hurt poor Billy’s feelings 
—Come! Do your little owl, my dear!’—You are to imagine a 
handsome, hair-powdered, Gentleman doing this—and his Daughter 
—my Mother—telling of it. 

And so it is I do my little owl. 

This little folly takes a long bit of my Letter paper—and I do not 
know that you will see any fun in it. Like my Book, it would not 
tell in Public. 

Spedding reads my proofs—for, though I have confidence in my 
Selection of the Verse (owl), I havo but little in my interpolated 
Prose, which I make obscure in trying to make short. Spedding 
occasionally marks a blunder; but (confound him!) generally 
leaves me to correct it. 

Come—here is more than enough of my little owl. At night 
we read Sir Walter for an Hour (Montrose just now) by way of 
‘Play ’—then ‘ten minutes’ refreshment allowed ’—and the Curtain 
rises on Dickens (Copperfield now) which sends me gaily to bed 
—after one Pipe of solitary Meditation—in which the —‘ little 
owl,’ etc. 

By the way, in talking of Plays—after sitting with my poor 
friend and his brave little Wife till it was time for him to turn bed- 
ward—I looked in at the famous Lyceum Hamlet; and soon had 
looked, and heard, enough. It was incomparably the worst I had 
ever witnessed, from Covent Garden down toa Country Barn. I 
should scarce say this to you if I thought you had seen it; for you 
told me you thought Irving might have been even a great Actor, 
from what you saw of his Louis XI. I think. When he got to 
‘Something too much of this,’ I called out from the Pit door 
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where I stood, ‘A good deal too much,’ and not long after returned 
to my solitary inn. 

Here is a very long—and, I believe, (as owls go) a rather 
pleasant Letter. You know you are not bound to repay it in 
length, even if you answer it at all; which I again vainly ask you 
not to do if a bore. 

I hear from Mrs. Mowbray that our dear Donne is but ‘ pretty 
well’; and I am still yours 


E. F.G. 


LY. 
WoopDBRIDGE: April 25, [1879.] 
Dean Mrs. Kempxez, 
I think I have let sufficient time elapse before asking you 
for another Letter. I want to know how you are: and, if you can 
tell me that you are as well as you and I now expect to be—any- 
how, well rid of that Whooping Cough—that will be news enough 
for one Letter. What else, you shall add of your own free will :— 
not feeling bound— 

When you last wrote me from Leamington, you crossed over 
your Address: and I (thinking perhaps of America) deciphered it 
‘Baltimore.’ I wonder the P. O. did not return me my Letter: 
but there was no Treason in it, I dare say. 

My Brother keeps waiting—and hoping—for—Death: which will 
not come: perhaps Providence would have let it come sooner, were 
he not rich enough to keep a Doctor in the house, to keep him in 
Misery. I don’t know if I told you in my last that he was ill; 
seized on by a Disease not uncommon to old Men—an ‘ internal 
Disorder ’ it is polite to say; but I shall say to you, disease of the 
Bladder. I had always supposed he would be found dead one 
good morning, as my Mother was—as I hoped to be—quietly dead 
of the Heart which he had felt for several Years. But no; it is 
seen good that he shall be laid on the Rack—which he may feel 
the more keenly as he never suffered Pain before, and is not 
of a strong Nerve. I will say no more of this. The funeral 
Bell, which has been at work, as I never remember before, all 
this winter, is even now, as I write, tolling from St. Mary’s 
Steeple. 

‘Parlons d’autres choses,’ as my dear Sévigné says. 

I—We—have finished all Sir Walter’s Scotch Novels; and I 
thought I would try an English one: Kenilworth—a wonderful 
Drama, which Theatre, Opera, and Ballet (as I once saw it repre- 
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sented) may well reproduce. The Scene at Greenwich, where 
Elizabeth ‘interviews’ Sussex and Leicester, seemed to me as 
fine as what is called (I am told, wrongly) Shakespeare’s 
Henry VIII’ Of course, plenty of melodrama in most other 
parts :—but the Plot wonderful. 

Then—after Sir Walter—Dickens’ Copperfield, which came to 
an end last night because I would not let my Reader read the last 
Chapter. What a touch when Peggotty—the man—at last finds 
the lost Girl, and—throws a handkerchief over her face when he 
takes her to his Arms —never to leave her! I maintain it—a 
little Shakespeare—a Cockney Shakespeare, if you will: but as 
distinct, if not so great, a piece of pure Genius as was born in 
Stratford. Qh, I am quite sure that, had I to choose but one 
of them, I would choose Dickens’ hundred delightful Caricatures 
rather than Thackeray’s half-dozen terrible Photographs. 

In Michael Kelly’s Reminiscences * (quite worth reading about 
Sheridan) I found that, on January 22, 1802, was produced at 
Drury Lane an Afterpiece called Urania by the Honourable 
W. Spencer, in which ‘the scene of Urania’s descent was 
entirely new to the stage, and produced an extraordinary effect.’ 
Hence then the Picture which my poor Brother sent you to 
America. 

‘D’autres choses encore.’ You may judge, I suppose, by the 
N.E. wind in London what it has been hereabout. Scarce a tinge 
of Green on the hedgerows ; scarce a Bird singing (only once the 
Nightingale, with broken Voice), and no flowers in the Garden but 
the brave old Daffydowndilly, and Hyacinth—which I scarce knew 
was so hardy. I am quite pleased to find how comfortably they 
do in my Garden, and look so Chinese gay. Two of my dear 
Blackbirds have I found dead—of Cold and Hunger, I suppose ; but 
one is even now singing—across that Funeral Bell. This is so, 
as I write, and tell you—Well: we have Suushine at last—for a 
day—‘ thankful for small Blessings,’ ete. 

I think I have felt a little sadder since March 31 that shut my 
seventieth Year behind me, while my Brother was—in some such 
way as I shall be if I live two or three years longer—‘ Parlons 
d’autres ’"—that I am still able to be sincerely yours 

E. F.G. 


1 See ‘ Letters,’ ii. 265. 2 II. 166 (ed. 1826.) 
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LVI. 
WoopsrinGE: May 18, [1879.] 
My pear Mrs. Kemnte, 
By this Post you ought to receive my Crabbe Book, about 
which I want your Opinion—not as to your own liking, which I 
doubt not will be more than it deserves: but about whether it is 
best confined to Friends, who will like it, as you do, more or less 
out of private prejudice—Two points in particular I want you 
to tell me; 

(1) Whether the Stories generally seem to you to be curtailed 
so much that they do not leave any such impression as in the 
Original. That is too long and tiresome ; but (as in Richardson) 
its very length serves to impress it on the mind :—My abstract 
is, I doubt not, more readable: but, on that account partly, 
leaving but a wrack behind. What I have done indeed is little 
else than one of the old Review Articles, which gave a sketch of 
the work, and let the author fill in with his better work. 

Well then I want to know—(2) if you find the present tense of 
my Prose Narrative discordant with the past tense of the text. 
I adopted it partly by way of further discriminating the two: 
but I may have misjudged: Tell me: as well as any other points 
that strike you. You can tell me if you will—and I wish you 
would—whether I had better keep the little Opus to ourselves 
or let it take its chance of getting a few readers in public. 
You may tell me this very plainly, I am sure; and I shall be 
quite as well pleased to keep it unpublished. It is only a very, 
very, little Job, you see: requiring only a little Taste, and Tact: 
and if they have failed me—Voili! I had some pleasure in 
doing my little work very dexterously, I thought; and I did 
wish to draw a few readers to one of my favourite Books which 
nobody reads. And, now that I look over it, I fancy that I may 
have missed my aim—only that my Friends will like, ete. Then, 
I should have to put some Preface to the Public: and explain 
how many omissions, and some transpositions, have occasioned 
the change here and there of some initial particle where 
two originally separated paragraphs are united; some use 
made of Crabbe’s original MS. (quoted in the Son’s Edition ;) 
and all such confession to no good, either for my Author or me. 
I wish you could have just picked up the Book at a Railway 
Stall, knowing nothing of your old Friend’s hand in it. But that 
cannot be; tell me then, divesting yourself of all personal Regard : 
and you may depend upon it you will—save me some further 
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bother, if you bid me let publishing alone. I don’t even know 
of a Publisher: and won’t have a favour done me by ‘ere a one 
of them, as Paddies say. This is a terrible Much Ado about 
next to Nothing. ‘ Parlons,’ etc. 

Blanche Donne wrote me you had been calling in Weymouth 
Street: that you had been into Hampshire, and found Mrs. 
Sartoris better—Dear Donne seems to have been pleased and 
mended by his Children coming about him. I say but little of 
my Brother’s Death. We were very good friends, of very different 
ways of thinking; I had not been within side his lawn gates 
(three miles off) these dozen years (no fault of his), and I did 
not enter them at his Funeral—which you will very likely—and 
properly—think wrong. He had suffered considerably for some 
weeks: but, as he became weaker, and (I suppose) some narcotic 
Medicine—O blessed Narcotic!—soothed his pains, he became 
dozily happy. The Day before he died, he opened his Bed- 
Clothes, as if it might be his Carriage Door, and said to his 
Servant ‘Come—Come inside—I am going to meet them.’ 

Voila une petite Histoire. Et voila bien assez de mes 
Egoismes. Adieu, Madame; dites-moi tout franchement votre 
opinion sur ce petit Livre; ah! vous n’en pouvez parler 
autrement qu’avec toute franchise—et croyez moi, tout aussi 
franchement aussi, 

Votre ami dévoué 
E. E.G. 





LYII. 

WoopsRIpDGE: May 22, [1879.] 
My pear Mrs. Kempe, 

I must thank you for your letter; I was, beforehand, much 
of your Opinion ; and, unless I hear very different advice from the 
two others whom I have consulted—Spedding, the All-wise—(I 
mean that), and Aldis Wright, experienced in the Booksellers’ 
world, I shall very gladly abide by your counsel—and my own. 
You (I do believe) and a few friends who already know Crabbe, 
will not be the worse for this ‘ Handybook’ of one of his most 
diffuse, but (to me) most agreeable, Books. That name (Handy- 
book), indeed, I had rather thought of calling the Book, rather 
than ‘ Readings ’"—which suggests readings aloud, whether private 
or public—neither of which I.intended—simply, Readings to 
oneself, I, who ama poor reader in any way, have found it all 


? John Purcell Fitzgerald died at Boulge, May 4th, 1879. 
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but impossible to read Crabbe to anybody. So much for that— 
except that, the Portrait I had prepared by way of frontispiece 
turns out to be an utter failure, and that is another satisfactory 
reason for not publishing. For I particularly wanted this Por- 
trait, copied from a Picture by Pickersgill which was painted in 
1817, when these Tales were a-writing, to correct the Phillips 
Portrait done in the same year, and showing Crabbe with his 
company Look—not insincere at all—but not at all representing 
the writer. When Tennyson saw Laurence’s Copy of this 
Pickersgill—here, at my house here—he said—‘ There I recognise 
the Man,’ 

If you were not the truly sincere woman you are, I should have 
thought that you threw in those good words about my other little 
Works by way of salve for your dictum on this Crabbe. But I 
know it is not so. I cannot think what ‘rebuke’ I gave you to 
‘smart under’ as you say.’ 

If you have never read Charles Tennyson (Turner's) Sonnets, I 
should like to send them to you to read. They are not to be got 
now: and I have entreated Spedding to republish them with 
Macmillan, with such a preface of his own—congenial Critic and 
Poet—as would discover these Violets now modestly hidden under 
the rank Vegetation of Browning, Swinburne, and Co. Some of 
these Sonnets have a Shakespeare fancy in them:—some rather 
puerile—but the greater part of them, pure, delicate, beautiful, 
and quite original.” I told Mr. Norton (America) to get them 
published over the water if no one will do so here. 

Little did I think that I should ever come to relish—old Sam 
Rogers! But on taking him up the other day (with Stothard’s 
Designs, to be sure!) I found a sort of Repose from the hatchet- 
work School, of which I read in the Atheneum. 

I like, you know, a good Murder; but in its place— 


‘The charge is prepared; the Lawyers are met— 
The Judges all ranged, a terrible Show ’— 


only the other night I could not help reverting to that sublime— 
yes !—of Thurtell, sending for his accomplice Hunt, who had saved 
himself by denouncing Thurtell—sending for him to pass the 
night before Execution with perfect Forgiveness—Handshaking— 


1 See letter of May 5th, 1877. 

2 In a letter to me dated May 7th, 1879, he says :— 

‘I see by Athenxum that Charles Tennyson (Turner) is dead. Now 
people will begin to talk of his beautiful Sonnets: small, but original, 
things, as well as beautiful. Especially after that somewhat absurd Sale 
of the Brothers’ early Editions.’ 
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and ‘God bless you—God bless you—you couldn’t help it—I hope 
you'll live to be a good man.’ 

You accept—and answer—my Letters very kindly: but this— 
pray do think—is an answer—verily by return of Post—to yours. 

Here is Summer! The leaves suddenly shaken out like flags. 
Iam preparing for Nieces, and perhaps for my Sister Andalusia— 
who used to visit my Brother yearly. 

Your sincere Ancient 
E. F.G. 


WoopsrinGe: August 4, [187%.} 
My pear Mrs. Kemsie: 


Two or three days, I think, after receiving your last letter, 
I posted an answer addrest to the Poste Restante of—Lucerne, 
was it ?—anyhow, the town whose name you gave me, and no more. 
Now, I will venture through Coutts, unwilling as I am to trouble 
their Highnesses—with whom my Family have banked for three— 
if not four—Generations. Otherwise, I do not think they would 
be troubled with my Accounts, which they attend to as punctually 
as if I were ‘my Lord;’ and I am now their last Customer of my 
family, I believe, though I doubt not they have several Dozens of 
my Name in their Books—for Better or Worse. 

What now spurs me to write is—an Article’ I have seen ina 
Number of Macmillan for February, with very honourable mention 
of your Brother John in an Introductory Lecture on Anglo-Saxon, 
by Professor Skeat. If you have not seen this ‘Hurticle’ (as 
Thackeray used to say) I should like to send it to you; and will so 
do, if you will but let me know where it may find you. 

I have not been away from this place save for a Day or two 
since last you heard from me. In a fortnight I may be going to 
Lowestoft along with my friends the Cowells. 

I take great Pleasure in Hawthorne’s Journals —English, French, 
and Italian—though I cannot read his Novels. They are too thickly 
detailed for me: and of unpleasant matter too. We cf the Old 
World beat the New, I think, in a more easy manner; though 


Browning & Co. do not bear me out there. And I am sincerely 
yours 


E. F.G. 


' Professor Skeat’s Inaugural Lecture, in Macmillan’s Magazine for 
February, 1879, pp. 304-313. 
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LIX. 
LoweEstTorr: Sept”. 18, [1879.] 
My pear Mrs. Kemste, 

Your last letter told me that you were to be back in 
England by the middle of this month. So I write some lines to 
ask if you are back, and where to be found. To be sure, I can 
learn that much fromsome Donne: to the Father of whom I must 
commit this letter for any further Direction. But I will also say 
a little—very little having to say—beyond asking you how you 
are, and in what Spirits after the great Loss you have endured.! 

Of that Loss I heard from Blanche Donne—some while, it 
appears, before you heard of it yourself. I cannot say that it was 
surprising, however sad, considering the terrible Illness she had 
some fifteen years ago. I will say no more of it, nor of her, of 
whom I could say so much; but nothing which would not be more 
than superfluous to you. 

It did so happen, that, the day before I heard of her Death, I had 
thought to myself that I would send her my Crabbe, as to my 
other friends, and wondered that I had not done so before. I 
should have sent off the Volume for Donne to transmit when— 
Blanche’s Note came. 

After writing of this, I do not think I should add much more, 
had I much else to write about. I will just say that I came to 
this place five weeks ago to keep company with my friend Edward 
Cowell, the Professor; we read Don Quixote together in a morn- 
ing, and chatted for two or three hours of an evening; and now 
he is gone away to Cambridge and | has] left me to my Nephews and 
Nieces here. By the month’s end I shall be home at Woodbridge, 
whither any Letter you may please to write me may be addressed. 

I try what I am told are the best Novels of some years back, 
but find I cannot read any but Trollope’s. So now have recourse to 
Forster’s Life of Dickens—a very good Book, I still think. Also, 
Eckermann’s Goethe—almost as repeatedly to be read as Boswell’s 
Johnson—a German Johnson—and (as with Boswell) more interest- 
ing to me in Eckermann’s Diary than in all his own famous works. 


Adieu: Ever yours sincerely 
E. F.G. 


I am daily—hourly—expecting to hear of the Death of another 
Friend *—not so old a Friend, but yet a great loss to me. 


' Mrs. Sartoris, Mrs. Kemble’s sister, died August 4, 1879. See ‘ Further 
Records,’ ii. 277. 
* Edwin Edwards, who died September 15. See ‘ Letters,’ ii, 277. 
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LX. 


11 Marine Terrace, LowEstTort, 
Sept”. 24, [1879.] 
My pear Mrs, Kensie, 
I was to have been at Woodbridge before this: and your 
Letter only reached me here yesterday. I have thought upon 
your desire to see me as an old Friend of yourself and yours; 
and you shall not have the trouble of saying so in vain. I should 
indeed be perplext at the idea of your coming all this way for such 
a purpose, to be shut up at an Hotel with no one to look in on you 
but myself (for you would not care for my Kindred here)—and 
my own Woodbridge House would require a little time to set in 
order, as I have for the present lost the services of one of my 
‘helps’ there. What do you say to my going to London to see 
you instead of your coming down to see me? I should anyhow 
have to go to London soon; and I could make my going sooner, 
or as soon as you please. Not but, if you want to get out of 
London, as well as to see me, I can surely get my house right in a 
little time, and will gladly do so, should you prefer it. I hope, 
indeed, that you will not stay in London at this time of year, 
when so many friends are out of it; and it has been my thought 
—and hope, I may say—that you have already betaken yourself 
to some pleasant place, with a pleasant Friend or two, which 


now keeps me from going at once to look fur you in London, after 

afew Adieus here. Pray let me know your wishes by return of 

Post: and I will do my best to meet them immediately : being 
Ever sincerely yours 


F.G. 


WoopBRIDGE : Sept. 28, [1879.] 
Dear Mrs. Kemer :-— 


I cannot be sure of your Address: but I venture a note—to 
say that—If you return to London on Wednesday, I shall certainly 
run up (the same day, if I can) to see you before you again depart 
on Saturday, as your letter proposes. 


‘In a letter to me of September 29, 1879, he says, “My object in going 
to London is, to see poor Mrs. Edwards, who writes me that she has much 
collapsed in strength (no wonder !) after the Trial she endured for near three 
years, more or less, and, you know, a very hard fight for the last year... . 

Besides her, Mrs. Kemble, who has lately lost her Sister, and returned 
from Switzerland to London just at a time when most of her Friends are 
out of it—she wants to see me, an old Friend of hers and her family’s, 
whom she has not seen for more than twenty years. So I hope to d» my 
‘petit possible’ to solace both these poor Ladies at the same time.” 

VOL. CY. E 
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But I also write to beg you not to leave your Daughter for ever 
so short a while, simply because you had so arranged, and told 
me of your Arrangement. 

If this Note of mine reach you somehow to-morrow, there will 
be plenty of time for you to let me know whether you go or not: 
and, even if there be not time before Wednesday, why, I shall 
take no harm in so far asI really have a very little to do, and 
moreover shall see a poor lady who has just lost her husband, 
after nearly three years anxious and uncertain watching, and 
now finds herself (brave and strong little woman) somewhat 
floored now the long conflict is over. These are the people I may 
have told you of whom I have for some years met here and there 
in Suffolk—chiefly by the Sea; and we somehow suited one 
another.' He was a brave, generous Boy (of sixty) with a fine 
Understanding, and great Knowledge and Relish of Books: but 
he had applied too late in Life to Painting which he could not 
. master, though he made it his Profession. A remarkable mistake, 
~ LT always thought, in so sensible a man. 

Whether I find you next week, or afterward (for I promise to 
find you any time you appoint) I hope to find you alone—for 
twenty years’ Solitude make me very shy: but always your 
sincere 


E. F.G. 


LXII. 


LITTLE GRANGE: WOODBRIDGE. October 7, [1879.] 
Dear Mrs. Kemste, 

When I got home yesterday, and emptied my Pockets, | 
found the precious Enclosure which I had meant to show, and (if 
you pleased) to give you. A wretched Sketch (whether by me or 
another, I know not) of your Brother John in some Cambridge 
Room, about the year 1832-3, when he and I were staying there, 
long after Degree time—he, studying Anglo-Saxon, I suppose— 
reading something, you see, with a glass of Ale on the table—or 
old Piano-forte was it ?—to which he would sing very well his 
German Songs. Among them 


a et eee eee ae 








’ On September 11 he wrote to me, ‘ Ah, pleasant Dunwich Days! |! 
should never know a better Boy than Edwards, nor a braver little Wife 
than her, were I to live six times as long as I am like to do.’ 
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Do you remember? I afterwards associated it with some stray 
verses applicable to one I loved. 


‘ Heav’n would answer all your wishes, 
Were it much as Earth is here; 
Flowing Rivers full of Fishes, 
And good Hunting half the Year.’ 


Well:—here is the cause of this Letter, so soon after our con- 
versing together, face to face, in Queen Anne’s Mansions. A 
strange little After-piece to twenty years’ Separation. 

And now, here are the Sweet Peas, and Marigolds, sown in the 
Spring, still in a faded Blossom, and the Spirit that Tennyson 
told us of fifty years ago haunting the Flower-beds,' and a Robin 
singing—nobody else. 

And I am to lose my capital Reader, he tells me, in a Fort- 
night, no Book-binding surviving under the pressure of Bad 
Times in little Woodbridge. ‘My dear Fitz, there is no Future 
for little Country towns,’ said Pollock to me when he came here 
some years ago. 

But my Banker here found the Bond which he had considered 
unnecessary, safe in his Strong Box:—and I am your sincere 
Ancient 


E, F.G. 


Burn the poor Caricature if offensive to you. The ‘Alexander’ 
profile was become somewhat tarnished then. 


LXIII. 

WoopsrinGe: Oct. 27, [1879.] 
My pear Mrs. Kemste, 

I am glad to think that my Regard for you and yours, 
which I know to be sincere, is of some pleasure to you. Till I 
met you last in London, I thought you had troops of’ Friends 
at call; I had not reflected that by far the greater number of 
them could not be Old Friends; and those you cling to, I feel, with 
constancy. 

I and my company (viz. Crabbe, etc.) could divert you but 
little until your mind is at rest about Mrs. Leigh. I shall not 
even now write more than to say that a Letter from Mowbray, 
which tells of the kind way you received him and his Brother, 
says also that his Father is well, and expects Valentia and Spouse 
in November. 

1 See letter of October 4, 1875. 
E 2 
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This is all I will write. You will let me know by a line, I 
think, when that which you wait for has come to pass. A Post 
Card with a few words on it will suffice. 

You cross over your Address (as usual) but I do my best to find 
you. 

Ever yours 
E. E.G. 





LXIYV. 


WoopsrinceE: Oct”. { ? Nov.} 4/79. 
My pear Lapy :— 

I need not tell you that I am very glad of the news your 
note of Sunday tells me: and I take it as a pledge of old Regard 
that you told it me so soon; even but an hour after that other 
Kemble was born.’ 

I know not if the short letter which I addressed to 4 Everton 
Place, Leamington (as I read it in your former Letter), reached 
you. Whatever the place be called, I expect you are still there; 
and there will be for some time longer. As there may be some 
anxiety for some little time, I shall not enlarge as usual on other 
matters; if I do not hear from you, I shall conclude that all is 
going on well, and shall write again. Meanwhile, I address this 
Letter to London, you see, to make sure of you this time: and am 

Ever yours sincerely, 
E. F.G. 


By the by, I think the time is come when, if you like me well 
enough, you may drop my long Surname, except for the external 
Address of your letter. It may seem, but is not, affectation to say 
that it is a name I dislike; for one reason, it has really caused 
me some confusion and trouble with other more or less Irish 
bodies, being as common in Ireland as ‘Smith,’ etc., here—and 
particularly with ‘Edward ’—I suppose because of the patriot Lord 
who bore [it]. I should not, even if I made bold to wish so to 
do, propose to treat you in the same fashion; inasmuch as I like 
your Kemble name, which has become as it were classical in 
England, 


1 Mrs. Leigh’s son, Pierce Butler, was born on Sunday, November 2, 
1879, 


(To be continued.) 





Cross-purposes. 


A RACE-couRSE—never mind its name, 

Whether obscure, or known to fame, 
Is not the question— 

Supplies me with a little “ skit,” 

Which, friendly reader, I submit 


For your digestion. 


The actors of the scene were two, 

Bookmaker Deepcard, well-to-do 
(Report said truly) ; 

Whose maxim was the “lamb to skin,” 

And, if by chance he failed to win, 
To take it coolly. 


The other, commonly called “Joe,” 

Was just the type most people know, 
Who’re fond of racing ; 

Whether—of taste a matter that— 

They risk their money on the “ flat,” 
Or steeple-chasing. 


A turf-commissioner was Joe, 

And honest, ev’ryone said so, 
Backers and layers ; 

Besides, none better understood 

Which horses for a mile were good, 
And which were stayers. 


Said Joe to Deepcard, when they met, 
“T want to back the ‘Yorkshire Pet,’ 
As we're old cronies, 
You'll give a point or two, d’ye see, 
Above the market-price to me, 
In tens or ponies.” 





CROSS-PURPOSES. 


“Look here,” the bookmaker began, 

“To please a friend, whene’er I can 
A rule I make it; 

The horse’s price just now is four. 

And, if I lay you one point more, 
You'd better take it.” 


“T will,” said Joe, “in ponies too, 
And—though I’m wrong in telling you 
Without permission— 
You'll keep’ it to yourself, of course, 
"Twas from the owner of the horse 
I'd my commission.” 


“Tndeed!” said Deepcard; “ well, in turn 
Secret for secret you shall learn 
I fear twill shock ye: 
T’ve laid against the colt, you see, 
But then, the bet was not for me, 
"Twas for the jockey!” 


Cartes Hervey. 





Che Proof of the Pudding. 


“Bur what do you want to do?” demanded the General, angrily. 
“ What is the good of a ten-pound note toa pauper? I ask you 
that, Matilda, and you can’t answer me. If you could give the 
girl a thousand pounds—something that could be invested and 
give her a fraction of an income—it would be all very well. But 
what in the name of fortune is the use of staving off the 
workhouse for two or three weeks with a dole of a ten-pound 
note ?” 

“My dear William, you have totally missed the mark,” replied 
his interlocutrix, calmly. “There is no talk of a ten-pound note, 
for Theodora wouldn't accept money; nor of the workhouse, for 
she would sooner take service as a kitchen-maid than think of such 
a thing. But the poor child is in great grief; and even if she 
had the heart to walk from her father’s grave into a governess’s 
situation, it wouldn’t be decent. All I want is to see her ina 
place of shelter till she is a little more fitted to cope with the 
world.” 

“And may I ask what asylum is going to have the honour of 
receiving Miss Brakespear ?” asked the General. 

He was a tall, spare man; his face was like a lion’s face, and he 
had the qualities which are usually supposed to belong to lions, 
He was brave to audacity, and on occasions he could be generous to 
a fault; but he was narrow-minded, and prone to be irritable. His 
sister was tall and spare too, but there her likeness to her brother 
ceased. For she possessed nothing of his impetuosity and cross 
temper, none of his prejudices and limitations. 

It was a question in the neighbourhood whether the General's 
bluster governed Miss de Laury, or whether Miss de Laury’s com- 
posure and little shafts of satire governed the General. But the 
General’s son, Arthur, and the servants knew, and they con- 
sequently possessed their happy souls in peace. 

Miss de Laury did not immediately answer the General's 
question, and he therefore grumbled on. 

“T never liked Brakespear,” he said. “It was he who ruined 
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Arthur’s career, and I’ve never forgiven him, and I never shall. 
A fool and a maniac! What did he mean by poking his head into 
a disease that no man understands ?” 

“Tt is very much to be regretted that Dr. Brakespear died before 
his researches were complete,” remarked Miss de Laury. “If he 
had discovered how to prevent cancer, he would have been one of 
the world’s greatest benefactors.” 

“Humph! A man has no business to set up for a public 
benefactor when he has burdened himself with a private family. 
What did the fellow mean by leaving his orphan on the parish? 
He was not only a fool and madman—he was a scoundrel! ” cried 
the General. 

“Theodora is not on the parish,” observed Miss de Laury. “She 
has £500.” 

“£500!” exclaimed the General. ‘How can any woman live 
on the interest of £500? I ask you, Matilda, whether you could 
live on the interest of £500? I tell you, the man was a 
scoundrel ! ” 

“I certainly could not live on the interest of £500, nor can 
Theodora,” said Miss de Laury. ‘ But luckily she is young, and 
when her first sorrow is past she will be able to work. Besides, 
there are other possibilities.” 

“T know; you refer to Arthur. Once for all, Matilda, let me 
assure you that if Arthur is ever ass enough to marry Miss 
Brakespear, I cut him out of my will. Isn’t it enough that the 
father has turned my own boy into a medical man? He shall 
never marry the girl.” 

“ Arthur is enthusiastically fond of his profession, William.” 

“Exactly. He is going to follow in Brakespear’s footsteps and 
ruin himself in research. But I'll put my foot down upon it at 
once. Brakespear’s influence was pernicious enough. He shall 
never marry Brakespear’s daughter. Do you hear?” 

“T hear. But I can’t promise that Arthur will heed. Young 
men usually go their own way.” 

“Do you mean to imply that. Arthur is seriously attached to Miss 
Brakespear ?” 

“Very seriously, I believe.” 

“ Matilda, do you mean to insinuate that they are engaged ?” 

“Not at all. Arthur would do nothing dishonourable; and it 
would hardly be honourable of him to propose to a girl before he 
has finished his education.” 

“ But you imply that he means to propose to her as soon as he 
is settled in life?” 

_ “ Undoubtedly.” 
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“Then they may both go to the devil!” cried the General. 

“T don’t think there will be any need,” said Miss de Laury. 
“ Arthur wiil have his mother’s money when he is five-and-twenty, 
and you cannot rescind your promise of buying him a practice. 
They will be poor, but poor people are often very happy.” 

The General sank down in a chair with a groan. His arms 
hung down ; his legs fell apart; there was an air of defeat about 
his melancholy face and about his long limbs, that seemed unable to 
bear their own weight. 

Miss de Laury went on knitting. 

“Tea will be here in a minute,” she said, as if tea were her only 
thought. 

“Tt’s so maddening to see one’s son throw himself away—one’s 
only son,” said the poor General, pathetically. ‘ Why couldn’t he 
have taken a fancy to Jessie Thurton? A bright, pretty, piquante 
creature like that. One would think a young man would jump at 
such a girl!” 

“Yes; the vagaries of love are very strange,” said Miss de 
Laury. 

“T can’t think how he ever looked at that girl of Brakespear’s ? ” 

“She is pretty, William.” 

“ Pretty! She is the most awkward woman I ever saw.” 

“You make her nervous; you stare at her and glare at her, and 
ask her abrupt questions; and she is shy and sensitive, and can’t 
bear it. She is exceedingly clever, and very good.” 

“She can’t be good,” asserted the General. 

“Car je le dis et le répéte, 
On n’est pas bon quand on est bite,” 
he quoted. 

“Do you call her béte ?” said Miss de Laury, sweetly. 

“Yes, I do,” maintained the General. “You may try to 
frustrate me as much as ever you like, Matilda; but I tell you 
plainly I shall not leave my money to the possible children of Miss 
Brakespear.” 

“T don’t ask you todo so. All I want is a little breathing-time 
for this poor child.” 

“Ah, I forgot. You were going to tell me of some asylum where 
she could be temporarily received.” 

“Yes, William. I want her to come here.” 

The General sprang to his feet. 

“ Here!” he ejaculated. 

His voice sounded like a roar. He was more leonine than ever. 

** Yes—here,” repeated Miss de Laury. 

“No,” thundered the General. 
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“T wish to have her close to me, so that I may advise and help 
her.” 


“She shall not come, I tell you.” 

“ And she wants a woman’s care, which I can give her.” 

“ But I won't have her!” 

“ And, in fact, I have set my heart upon it.” 

“ Matilda, I ask you, is this house yours or mine?” 

“ Yours, certainly. But I am the mistress of it and regulate its 
affairs.” 

“From henceforth I mean to do that myself.” 

“Qh, indeed! Well, I wish you joy of it. I often get tired of 
counting out the dirty table-clothes, and giving out the rice, and 
ordering your gruel when you have a cold, and ‘i 

“ Be quiet, Matilda! Of course I don’t mean all that. I mean 
I intend to settle who stays under my roof.” 

“That you can’t do absolutely. You can keep people from 
coming, you can’t keep them from going. If you won’t have Theo- 
dora here, I shall take rooms for myself and her at Simpson’s farm.” 

“You will do nothing of the sort, Matilda. You cannot create a 
scandal,” 

“Then I must have Theodora here.” 

“She will worry me to death.” 

“You need only see her at meals.” 

“She will break everything in the house.” 

“ Not if you treat her kindly.” 

“Well!” he groaned, “I suppose I must endure it. You are a 
very unfeeling woman, Matilda, but you never had the slightest 
sympathy for me. But look here! One thing I do insist upon,” 


he said, beginning to stride up and down the room. “ What day 
does Arthur come home?” 


“The Ist of August.” 


“Very well then. Miss Brakespear may come here till the 31st 
of July, but on that day she must go, if I turn her out of the house 
with my own hands.” 

“Just so,” said Miss de Laury, quietly. 

She never celebrated her victories with flags and drums. True, 
she always told her confidantes that she fought with her brother not 
in order to get her own way but to make him do as he should; so it 
is to be presumed that the contemplation of the General’s virtue 
delighted her sufficiently. At all events, when her adversary had 
retired from the field, baffled and defeated, she always suffered him 
to draw up articles of peace not disadvantageous to himself, making, 
however, a mental reservation to break the said articles when the 
need should arise. For the moment, however, she bore her honours 
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meekly, without elation or contempt. She was one of those who 
can conquer and not boast. 

Soon after this passage of arms, in which the gallant General was 
utterly discomfited by one imperturbable woman, Theodora Brake- 
spear was introduced into the General’s household. The poor girl 
was in deep mourning and in still deeper grief. Not only had she 
lost her father and her home, but she was suddenly foiled in her 
ambition. Dr. Brakespear had been but forty-five, and it had 
seemed to him and to his daughter that, long before he was old, he 
must have wrested from the terrible disease, to which he had 
devoted his whole mind, all its secrets, and not only poured upon 
the world incalculable benefits, but raised himself to the highest 
pinnacle of fame. It was not to be. A fall from his horse, serious 
internal injuries sustained, death rapidly ensuing; such was the 
history of the gifted man who had given his life to science. Dr. 
Brakespear’s genius lay buried in the grave, and nothing was left to 
Theodora and the world but a mass of confused notes, which the 
doctor—in the prime of life and rejoicing in his vigour—had never 
even attempted to collate. It was small wonder that the child who 
had sympathised with him all through her life; who had stood at his 
elbow and followed his reasonings; who had known his aim and 
believed in his capability and looked forward to his recognition in 
the future, should be entirely cast down by his sudden death. It 
seemed to her as if her beloved and noble father had lived in vain. 
His life was but as a footprint on the sand ; his researches were as 
if written in water. There was nothing left of all his toil in the 
name of science and for the sake of humanity; no glory, no 
usefulness, not even stepping-stones by which another man might 
climb to the ultima Thule that he had missed. The girl sank down 
beneath her sorrow and her disappointment. There was no one to 
record her father’s undertaking, or to complete it. Who could 
disentangle his ideas and pursue his endeavour? ‘True, there was 
- Arthur de Laury, who, notwithstanding his youth, had been her 
father’s friend and the recipient of his confidence; but then Arthur 
had his own way to make, and would it be likely that the General, 
who had strongly opposed his son’s entering the medical profession 
at all, would ever sanction his devoting his life to pathological 
research? Theodora folded her hands and tried to be patient, but 
her cup was very full, and her only comfort in these days lay in a 
letter which she kept near her and read constantly. 

This was Arthur de Laury’s simple and manly note :— 


Dear Miss BrakesPear,—lIt is impossible for me to say in words 
how much I sympathise with you, but I think you know what a 
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great personal loss your father’s death is to me, and that I have 
always revered him as the noblest man I have ever known, and 
regarded him as my best friend. I wish the honour were mine of 
being able to comfort you. 

It is a grievous thing that Dr. Brakespear’s labours have been cut 
short, and who will follow him? Iam unluckily very inferior to 
him intellectually, yet I have an ardent desire some day to pursue 
his investigations, with your permission and help. 

I hope to see you in a few weeks’ time. Meantime, my thoughts 
are always with you. 

Believe me ever 
yours most entirely, 
ARTHUR DE Lavry. 


Theodora’s heart bounded as she read and re-read these words. 
But she was young, and she reproached herself that, at this moment, 
she should care for this young man’s tenderness. She could never 
be happy again, and how could she ever think of love or marriage? 
Nevertheless, it was because of Arthur that she accepted the 
invitation of Arthur’s aunt, and it was of Arthur that she 
thought continually while she sojourned under the roof of Arthur’s 
father. 

Sometimes, when Theodora thought of her dead father and the 
blighted past, her eyes were dimmed with tears; but at other times 
they were radiant with a light that made her pale, grave face 
beautiful. At such times, the General, who had a keen eye for 
beauty, was obliged to admire her, and this forced admiration 
irritated him. He would like to have found out that she was 
crooked, or that her abundant hair was false; but there was nothing 
against her except her shyness, which at times made her awkward. 
When she was seated and at her ease, she was graceful, pretty and 
attractive. 

‘It passes my comprehension how a girl so slight as that can be 
so clumsy,” said the General, one afternoon, when Theodora had 
spiit a cup of tea into her lap. 

“You offered her cake as if you were giving the word of 
command,” said Miss de Laury. “I assure you, William, accus- 
tomed as I am to your eccentricities, you made me jump. I don’t 
wonder Theodora was terrified.” 

“But why is she terrified? Jessie Thurton would have chaffed 
me.” 

“Jessie Thurton is a very different person. She is a light- 


hearted, empty-headed girl; and moreover, you are always very kind 
to her.” 
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“ How can I help being kind to her, with her rosy cheeks and 
her dimples?” 

“Theodora has much lovelier features. She can’t help having a 
less brilliant complexion.” 

“ But she never laughs.” 

“My dear William, her father hasn’t been dead a month.” 

“T don’t care. She has no business to be so gauche. Why last 
night she knocked down the chess-table ! ” 

“T don’t wonder. When she came to say good-night, you stood 
up as if you were going to salute.” 

“ And pray, would you have had me sit down to shake hands with 
a lady? Matilda, the girl is an uncompromising blunderer. She is 
spilling things or throwing them down or falling over them all day. 
The kitchen-maid couldn’t be more awkward.” 

“That is undeniable,” said Miss de Laury, calmly. “ But it’s 
your fault. The poor child is never awkward with me. I find her 
a very pleasant companion.” 

“ Why, she never opens her mouth! ” 

“Not to you! She is naturally afraid of you. She has plenty to 
say to me.” 

The General shrugged his shoulders. 

“The proof of the pudding is in the eating, and I find it 
uncommonly heavy,” he said. 

“ Poor dear Theodora,” murmured Miss de Laury. “I wouldn’t 
have believed, William, that even you would have fostered such an 
animus against a good girl, merely because she is shy.” 

“Good!” shouted the General. “I don’t believe she’s good. 
There’s a selfish, calculating temper behind that white face, or my 
name’s not William de Laury. She’s just the sort to leave her 
comrade on the field—if she'd been a man. Those scientific 
beggars always doit. They may talk as much as they like about 
their love for humanity, but in an emergency it’s their own skins 
they think of. 


“Car je le dis et le répéte, 
On n’est pas bon quand on est béte.” 


The General could not dispossess himself of this idea, He hated 
science. He considered that doctors created diseases by talking 
about them, and trying to cure them; and he preferred that people 
should die like gentlemen, believing that God’s will must be done; 
he was irate with the man who had spent his time in scientific specu- 
lations instead of laying up a provision for his daughter; finally, 
he thought that the Brakespears, both father and child, were fools, 
and in the General's category fools and knaves were pretty nearly 
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synonymous terms. Theodora, whose little hands and feet were 
wont to do elephantine mischief, irritated him sorely, and she 
irritated him all the more because she was so undeniably good- 
looking. It was in vain that he told himself that he cared not a 
fig for a pale complexion and an intellectual expression; good 
features and a graceful figure cannot be gainsaid; Theodora was 
distinctly pretty, and the General, who was sore at the influence 
Dr. Brakespear had acquired over his son, was enraged when he 
reflected upon the still greater influence that Miss Brakespear 
was likely to exert in the future. 

“ Remember, on no pretext whatever is Miss Brakespear to stay 
over the 31st,” he said, as July drew to a close. 

“T should think she would be only too delighted to go,” returned 
Miss de Laury. “The poor child must have have had quite enough 
of your glowering face.” 

“But is she going?” demanded the General, a good deal nettled, 
for he considered himself rather a lady-killer. 

“Of course—and most gladly.” 

“T don’t know why she should be glad,” grumbled the General. 
“Most penniless young women are thankful to be boarded and 
lodged for nothing.” 

“Most young ladies, rich or poor, are accustomed to being 
treated with greater attention than you have shown to Theodora.” 

“TJ have never been rude to a lady in my life,” cried the General, 
indignantly. 

Miss de Laury raised her shoulders slightly. 

“T consider that you have treated Theodora with the most 
chilling severity,” she said. “ Your formality, your unsympathetic 
demeanour, your imperious voice, are enough to make the child 
wish herself in her grave rather than in your presence.” 

“ She wants to ruin Arthur,” muttered the General. 

“Your worldliness is only equalled by your lack of chivalry,” 
pursued Miss de Laury. “Take care, William! You may suffer 
great remorse on your death-bed when you remember how you have 
maligned this innocent creature.” 

Now the General hated the subject of his death-bed. He was of 
opinion that it was a topic of conversation almost indelicate, and 
decidedly unnecessary, and he writhed when his sister spoke of it 
familiarly. 

“Tf I have nothing worse on my conscience than my behaviour 
to Miss Brakespear, I shall do very well,” he said crossly. “ Pray, 
Matilda, keep your strictures to yourself! Miss Brakespear is a 
great annoyance to me, I admit; but I am not aware that I have 
treated her with any want of courtesy, and I will not have my 
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conduct called in question. I am a truthful man, and I can’t 
pretend to be attached to a person whom I cordially dislike, and 
you can’t expect it. If Miss Brakespear doesn’t like me, she can 
go. J haven’t pressed her to stay,” said the General, puffing 
out his cheeks and distending his nostrils. 

Nevertheless, he was ashamed of himself. He went off to smoke 
a solitary pipe, and reviewing his conduct in the light of his sister’s 
words, he saw that he had been unkind to his young guest. She 
was timid, and he had not re-assured her; she was in grief, and he 
had not attempted to cheer her. Certainly she had dared to love 
his son, but though this was most presumptuous, it argued that she 
had good taste. The General had been calling himself a miserable 
sinner in church for fifty-five years, and now he called himself a 
miserable sinner out of church. He was more sorry, indeed, for 
his inhospitality to Theodora than for all the other sins of omission 
and commission in his life. He had broken all the commandments 
—in the spirit, if not in the letter—but none of these aberrations 
preyed upon him so much as the knowledge that he had distressed 
the gentle girl under his roof. As by a flash of lightning, the 
enormity of his behaviour was revealed to him, and he saw plainly 
that he had been cruel to the forlorn orphan. He had been stiff 
when he should have been kindly ; he had been ceremonious when 
he should have been tender. The poor General blamed himself 
with the utmost severity; he felt that he was degraded; there was 
no further hope of self-esteem in this world, or of salvation in 
the next. 

The General did nothing by halves, and when he met Theodora 
at dinner, he spoke to her softly, and endeavoured to draw her 
into ordinary conversation. But his efforts were unsuccessful. 
Theodora did not perceive his drift, and was as nervous and 
monosyllabic as ever. Truth to tell, his affability bewildered her, 
and she attributed it to caprice, and perhaps to the relief he 
experienced at her approaching departure. So he strove to make 
the amende in vain. He who will not when he may, when he will 
he shall have nay. 

The next day was the annual village féte, when everyone, high 
and low, repaired to the grounds of the Hall and made holiday. 
Of course the General and Miss de Laury always took part in the 
festivities, and all the servants went too, and the house was locked 
up. But this year there was Theodora to be thought of—Theodora 
who could not go in her deep mourning. At luncheon, the General 
inquired anxiously what was going to happen. 

“Theodora says she doesn’t mind staying in the house alone,” 
replied Miss de Laury. 
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“ But I don’t know that I can allow that,” cried the General, 
bristling with gallantry. 

“OQ please, please!” entreated Theodora, overturning her wine- 
glass in her trepidation. 

The General felt as if he had spilled the claret, and hastened to 
repair the damage. But Theodora was more upset than the glass. 
Her slender frame quivered, and she furtively wiped away a tear. 
The General was filled with compunction. 

‘Never mind, never mind,” he reiterated. 

But Theodora was too much agitated to perceive that his manner 
was altered, and she could eat no more. 

‘Theodora will be all right,” said Miss de Laury. “I shall 
leave you the key-basket, my dear, and you can make yourself a 
cup of tea when you like.” 

The General did not see Theodora again, and he went off to the 
féte a heart-broken man. On this afternoon he felt that a smile 
from that melancholy girl would be worth more to him than all the 
rubies of Burma. He was wretched because he had frightened her ; 
he was miserable because she had misunderstood him. At last 
his troubled feelings became too much for him, and he resolved to 
slip away and lay his sorrow and his penitence at Theodora’s feet. 
He was not a man to hesitate. No sooner had he made his decision 
than he put it into execution, and, stealing away like a schoolboy 
bent on some nefarious design, he posted to his own home as fast as 
his feet would carry him. 

Meanwhile, Theodora lay on the comfortable couch in Miss de 
Laury’s pretty morning-room and lost herself in a reverie. She did 
not attempt to read, but she took Arthur’s letter out of her pocket 
and held it in her hand, thinking about the writer with a great 
many heart-beats, and regretting that it was not convenient for 
Miss de Laury to keep her until after her nephew’s arrival, and 
grieving bitterly that she had been unable to render herself accept- 
able to Arthur’s father. 

“The General hates me,” thought the poor girl, “and I could 
never marry a man whose father did not receive me graciously.” 

She was very sad. Still, it was a beautiful thought that Arthur 
loved her, and—reading between the lines of Arthur’s letter, she 
could not but believe that he loved her—and at least she must be 
associated with him when he began to pursue her father’s investiga- 
tions, since many of Mr. Brakespear’s papers could only be 
deciphered and explained by his daughter. ‘Thus the hot summer 
afternoon wore tranquilly away. ‘Theodora, who shook with terror 
when the General spoke to her, or handed her a cup of tea, had no 
fear of being alone. She had lived in the village all her life, and 
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knew every person in it, and she felt no nervous apprehensions as 
to her personal safety. She did not imagine that she heard muffled 
footsteps on the ground, or subdued whispers in the hall; she did 
not start when the clock clicked convulsively; she felt no anxiety 
when the dogs in the stable-yard barked loudly. She lay in the 
shaded, lily-scented room, with the key-basket at her elbow, 
thinking a good deal of her dear father’s death, and of the General’s 
dislike of her, but a great deal more of Arthur and the sweetness of 
his letter. Perhaps she fell asleep. Who can determine the exact 
boundary between day-dreaming and the dreams of sleep? At all 
events it seemed to her that Arthur had come into the room, and 
now stood looking at her. She opened her eyes suddenly. At the 
foot of the sofa was a man with a shock head and a bad countenance, 
clothed in ragged and dirty fustian, his hands red and soiled, his 
boots heavy and hobnailed. He was a stranger to her. 

“Where is the key of the store-room?” he muttered, hoarsely. 

Now the store-room was situated halfway up the stairs—a good- 
sized chamber whose window was strongly barred, and where a 
quantity of valuable plate was kept, as well as the tea and sugar. 
Theodora had been inside it many times, and she knew that several 
hundred pounds worth of old family silver lay there—the General’s 
most precious possession. In an instant her hand was on the key- 
basket. The tramp made a step forward. 

“Drop that!” he growled. ‘ Let’s see!” 

Theodora withdrew her hand, and her visitor pounced upon the 
basket and poured its contents on the table. There were two or 
three bunches of small keys, but there was no key that looked as 
if it unlocked a room. The man looked up. Theodora had moved 
towards the window. 


“Where’s that key?” demanded the ugly fellow, striding across 
the room. 


“Here!” cried Theodora, holding it up between her finger and 
thumb. 

Then, quick as thought, she sprang over the low window-sill, 
drew the window down behind her, and sped away through the 
garden like lightning. She had gained but a second. Instantly 
the tramp threw up the sash and was after her. Patter, patter 
went her little feet along the gravel walks and through the 
shrubberies! Thud, thud went the ponderous tread of the rogue 
behind her! She was fleet, but he was much stronger. She began 
to pant, but he knew how to run, and he gained steadily on her. 
Once she looked behind, and saw him closing in upon her. Then 
she redoubled her exertions, but she was getting exhausted, and 


there was an agonising stitch in her side. She was making for the 
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pond. If she could but reach the pond she would be safe. She 
could swim, and she would plunge into it without fear; but it was 
known to be deep and the tramp would hesitate to follow. There 
she would be safe ; for even if the tramp hovered on the bank, over 
the hill, above the pond, the General and Miss de Laury would 
presently come, returning from the Hall. 

But would her strength hold out? Her feet seemed to be tied 
together ; her breath came in laboured gasps; the pain in her side 
amounted to anguish. Tramp, tramp, came her pursuer! He was 
at her heels-; she felt his hot breath upon her neck; she felt his 
rough grasp upon her arm. With one mighty effort, and uttering 
a piercing cry, she threw the key from her as far as she could. 

Splash! It had fallen into the water. 

Then Theodore fell to the ground, and lost consciousness. 

“T’ll pay you out for this!” cried the baffled man. 

And he kicked the girl’s prostrate form—once, twice—with his 
terrible boots. But not again! The General had seen it all from 
the brow of the hill, and now—with the roar as of many lions—he 
descended. 

When Theodore came to herself, the General was bending over 
her with a face whose expression she could not mistake. She 
smiled faintly. 

“T’ve saved the plate,” she murmured. “And the key isn’t 
lost. That was only a blind. It was the key of the back door. 
The key of the store-room is in my pocket.” 

Then she fainted again. 

* * * * * * 

The 3lst of July came, but there was no talk of Theodora 
leaving the General’s house. Several of her ribs were broken, and 
she lay in bed upstairs. 

‘“‘How is she?” asked the General for the thousandth time, 
when his sister came down to tea. 

“She is going on very well,” replied Miss de Laury. “ But it 
will be some time before she quite recovers from the shock.” 

“She is a noble girl—she is a fine creature!” cried the General, 
enthusiastically. ‘“I hope she has everything she wants, Matilda. 
I wish no expense spared.” 

“None shall be spared. I am anxious to get Theodora well, so 
that she may go.” 

“Go!” exclaimed the General. 

“Yes. You said you should turn her out if she stayed after the 
31st.” 

“T turn her out!” cried the General, distractedly. ‘“ I turn out 
that gallant little thing! Matilda, have you taken leave of your 
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senses? Don’t you see that circumstances have altered the case ? 
I won’t hear of Miss Breakspear leaving my house. And, Matilda,” 
he added, “if Arthur and she are really in love with each other, I 
will make things easy for them.” 

“ Much better not,” rejoined Miss de Laury, her eyes twinkling. 
“ Arthur had much better turn his thoughts to Jessie Thurton.” 

“Jessie Thurton!” ejaculated the General. “Why, she says 
herself she would have surrendered the key at once!” 

“ But she is so pretty, William !” 

“ Not nearly as pretty as Miss Breakspear.” 

“ And she chaffs you!” 

“Theodora,” said the General, softly, “smiled at me like an 
angel,” 

“But she is dreadfully gauche,” continued Miss de Laury. 
“She is spilling things, or throwing them down, or falling over 
them all day. The kitchen-maid couldn’t be more awkward. 
Beware, William! ‘Those scientific people are never good. In an 
emergency it’s their own skins they always think of. 


“Car je le dit et le répéte, 
On n’est pas bon quand on est béte.” 


“ But she wasn’t béte,” said the General, impressively. ‘She bad 


the key in her pocket all the time.” 











A Manchester Man of Letters. 


Part IT. 


In the eighteenth century a man of small means could live well 
at a moderate expense. A party of Byrom’s friends eat at the club 
in Paul’s Churchyard, “two barrels of oysters, one before and 
another after supper.” A generous chum promised to send him 
in the country three barrels of oysters, if the quality were only 
such as he might set before a connoisseur. Coming events, how- 
ever, cast their shadows before. Prices must already have risen, 
for at Cambridge in the winter of 1729-30 comes the mournful 
note, “no oysters in twelve days.” Into chance taverns or a few 
clubs stray specimens of cheese, famous in some remote district of 
England, sometimes penetrate, particularly if the list of members 
includes a Yorkshireman fond of his Wensleydale, or a native of 
North Wilts who boasts of its products. Nowadays the delicious 
cream cheese of Cottenham is unknown to the average Londoner. 
Pepys, whose family came from that parish, must often have cut 
a monstrous slice out, and Byrom supped more than once on a 
Cottenham cheese. 

There were set before him pies and pasties enongh to gratify 
even a native of Cornwall, that district into which, as the local 
proverb runs, his Satanic majesty cannot enter for fear of being 
captured and put intoa pasty. Then came beef-tarts, and “ mutton 
steaks in papers like letters,” and beef-steaks especially noted as 
“done over the fire.’ One merry day in June he journeyed to 
Mr. Cokayne’s “country-house just by the turnpike beyond 
Whitechapel,” and in his garden eat some cherries, very good and 
ripe, from off the tree. Early in the following month a party of 
three took boat from the Temple stairs for the new Spring 
Gardens at Lambeth. Their entertainment was made up of 
“ham 1s.” (Byrom was probably the first of his race to put in 
print the significant words on the skill of the carver : “ three little 
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thin bits”), followed by currant tart 1s. and French white wine 
per bottle 3s. Byrom had views upon diet and loved to talk on 
health and fasting. His food at breakfast was of the most simple 
and frugal character. He would break his morning fast with “a 
penny brick and tea with sugar,” and would show his appreciation 
of the diet by the cheerful words, “ate all the brick very near.” 
Sometimes he bought a pound of figs, priced five-pence, and 
enjoyed them as a breakfast. If he went to Putney on a visit to 
the Gibbons he would lunch on “four Brentford rolls and half a 
pint of cider,” commending the rolls as “exceeding good, better 
than any biscuit, and I was hungry, having had no breakfast.” 
As the years went on, this love of simplicity in diet grew more and 
more conspicuous. Sometimes, of course, he fell a victim to 
Chesterfield ale and port wine. Now and then his habitual 
frugality succumbed before the charms of a richer diet. But he 
put a strong check upon his desires. The chief thing wanting in 
his food was, as his annotator records, “the wholesome luxury of 
a plain joint.” 

At the first moment that Byrom had a few shillings to spare, 
his thoughts turned to the gratification of his tastes in books. 
The chief shops were in Moorfields, or in Little Britain, and it 
was in rummaging their contents that the book fanciers of the 
day, the Wanleys and the Wests, made their chief finds. To such 
places he directed the attention of the friend whom he wished to 
make his “factor” in these purchases. At one time he longed for 
Spanish books, or Italian, at another his soul desired the famous 
‘World Bewitched’ of Balthasar Bekker. The treatises of the 
English and foreign mystics always possessed an especial charm 
for him, and be accumulated around him all their works that he 
could obtain at home or abroad. What he could not find at the 
second-hand booksellers, he purchased at the sales of Rawlinson 
and St. Amand. Antoinette Bourignon was early in his life the 
chief object of his devotions. Father Malebranche occupied the 
next place, and it was a proud moment for Byrom when he was 
able to communicate to his wife that at Lord Cadogan’s sale he 
had secured for £3 5s, an original portrait of the Father, 
painted at Paris by Gery in 1698. The purchase formed the 
subject of another poem in the “cantering metre” of Byrom, and 
the picture itself was engraved for him by Kirkhall at a cost of 
Seven guineas. 

A catalogue of Byrom’s library was made by the well-known 
bookseller Thomas Rodd, and the volumes remained at Kersal 
Cell, as the property of Miss Atherton, until her death in 
September, 1870, when the collection passed to the Chetham 
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library. Many of the books had been in their owner’s possession 
throughout the working years of his life, for they are marked 
with his name as of Trinity College, Cambridge, and stamped with 
the date of 18th August, 1711. The library contained in addition 
to the precious collection of mystical divinity a few manuscripts, 
several local books of much interest to a native of the county 
palatine, and some of the rarest volumes on shorthand. Its 
especial value centred in that mystical divinity which proved so 
attractive to its owner. Among the most cherished objects around 
him were no less than two dozen editions of Thomas a Kempis. 

In April, 1713, after Byrom had graduated at Cambridge, but 
long before the date of his election to a fellowship at Trinity 
College, he sent to his friends the details of a scandal which had 
happened in the university. ‘One Law, a M.A. and Fellow of 
Emmanuel, had been degraded to a Soph, that is the year below a 
Bachelor,” and the offence which he had committed was vaguely 
spoken of as a reflection on the Government. This was William 
Law, the author of the ‘ Serious Call,’ a man who was always a Tory, 
and after the accession of the Hanoverian house was a Jacobite 
and a Nonjuror. His crime was that in a Tripos speech, a time 
when some latitude of expression was always allowed, he had 
exceeded all bounds of discretion by asking several questions 
obviously designed to show the justice of the Pretender’s claim to 
the throne of England. At that date he was unknown to Byron, 
and the record in the diary is that he “has the character of a 
vain, conceited fellow.” In after years they were linked in a 
friendship like that of David and Jonathan. Their tastes were 
identical, and the most striking proof is that Law kept his act by 
an explanation of Malebranche’s dictum, “ oimia videmus in Deo.” 
Many years after this incident, it was on Saturday, 15th February, 
1729, Byrom jots down in his memoranda the simple words, 
“Bought Law’s Serious Call of Rivington.” Three days later he 
imparted the purchase to his sister, with the addition that his 
enthusiasm had led his friend Mildmay to make a similar 
purchase. Alas for the age! “Mr. Law, the Christian religion, 
and such things, are mightily out of fashion at present.” 

Three more days passed away. Byrom, still full of Law and his 
writings,met at the Devil tavern a clergymanof Emmanuel College, 
who lived at Putney, and at once proceeded to “pump” him on 
the subject. Law, so it appeared, had the reputation of being half 
crazy, and the crowning proof of this was that he intended to 
“wear his own hair;” but even conventionality itself could not 
shut its eyes to the fact that he was a very good Christian. He 
lived at Putney with the Gibbons, in the house of the paternal 
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grandfather of the historian, “a spacious house with gardens and 
lands” lying between the roads leading to Wandsworth and 
Wimbledon. Early in March the two enthusiasts, Byrom and 
Mildmay, took their seats in the Fulham coach on a pilgrimage to 
Law. They sent word of their desire to call upon the divine, but 
as they; were eating some mutton chops at the Bull Inn, Putney, 
he came and brought them to Mr. Gibbons, where they had a long 
talk “over a bottle of French wine.” They talked about 
Malebranche and his book, beside which all other books on the 
same subject were “trifling,” and protested their readiness to go 
to Paris to obtain some information as to his talk. They then 
passed to Law’s famous treatise, in which there was hardly any 
passage that had not been both admired and condemned. Soon 
they changed to shorthand, and this proved so attractive to the 
learned recluse that he took a specimen by Phebe Byrom to some 
ladies “drinking tea in the house, and said he had a great curiosity 
to learn.” Even when the pair returned to London, their heads 
were full of the conversation of the day, for at the club that 
evening the talk was about Law and his views on the unlawfulness 
of plays. 

Early in 1730, Byrom met Law in the rooms of Emmanuel 
College at Cambridge, where he was living as the guide of the 
younger Gibbon in his studies. The youth was learning short- 
hand, but spent his time at quadrille, with the result that he 
“makes his letters wretchedly,” though he read with tolerable 
facility. Law sat by during lesson-time, and to the master’s 
delight was much taken with the theory of Byrom’s shorthand, 
which he appears to have lauded to his friends. When the 
irksome task of instruction was over, and the tedium drew from 
Byrom the interjection, “What a pity he should be so slow, for 
Law’s sake!” the two philosophers settled in conversation. 
Pipes were declined, but they had the accustomed bottle of wine. 
When they parted Byrom proceeded to the combination room, 
where half a dozen of the dons were “ whisking,” a use of the 
word which Dr. Murray should note for his dictionary, while 
Byrom “sat by and smoked a pipe, considering the alphabet for 
memory for the cards.” 

The friends met again at Putney in 1735, when Law was 
“walking on the green grass by a canal,” and Mrs. Bourignon 
became the subject of an animated discourse. The glamour which 
had been cast upon her was somewhat dispelled by the divine’s 
confession “that he had locked her up that Miss Gibbon might 
not find her among his books.” Law could not dispel from his 
mind a feeling of disgust at her pharisaical statement that there 
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were no Christians but herself, nor could he conceal from himself 
the conviction that her “rendering the necessity of Christ’s 
death needless” cut at the root of all Christianity. Many more 
visits were paid by Byrom to his friend in the suburbs, while he 
dwelt in this hospitable mansion of the Gibbons. The practice 
was for the visitor to drink a few glasses of champagne, while 
Law took two glasses of red wine, prefacing the first with the 
toast of Church and King, and drinking the second with the 
words All friends. Such mystical writers as Bourignon, Taulerus 
and Freyer, formed the text of many a discourse by this pair of 
enthusiasts. 

This pleasant household was broken up about 1739, and Law 
then lived for a time in Somerset Gardens, where the two friends 
often promenaded up and down, and discussed the merits of their 
favourite authors; but town life, and perhaps the absence of 
feminine society, proved distasteful to the author of the ‘ Serious 
Call.’ He was a native of King’s Cliffe, a few miles frem Oundle 
in Northamptonshire, and to that secluded village he retired 
in 1743. It lies near the beautiful park of Apethorpe, long 
associated with the Earls of Westmoreland, to one of whom Law’s 
elder brother acted as bailiff, and under the shade of its oaks, 
perhaps the finest in our land, the speculator must often have 
walked in sober contemplation. The old Manor House of 
Rockingham Chase, still remaining and still known as King 
John’s Palace, was Law’s property, and in it he settled with two 
wealthy ladies, one being Miss Gibbon, and the fame of this 
establishment, based on the primitive rules of unfailing serenity 
of disposition, regular habits of life and work, and universal 
charity, still attracts to this remote village many a pilgrim, as it 
once attracted the writer of these lines. One of the habits of the 
house disturbed the peace of the community. The charitable 
disposition of its inmates led them into superfluity of bounty, 
and drew thither the beggars for many miles around. Indis- 
criminate charity is worse than the disposition which gives on no 
pretence. Within this century two archbishops of the reformed 
church flourished in the United Kingdom. One never went 
abroad without a supply of silver threepenny-bits for the beggars 
who flocked to his carriage. The other boasted that during his 
whole life he had never given the smallest coin of the realm to 
the casual mendicant. 

The scholars and divines of the day had an irresistible charm 
for Byrom. With his old master at Trinity, the father of the 
attractive young lady endeared as “Jug,” he had many a pro- 
tracted discussion. At Essex House on a Saturday night, in 
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May, 1725, they talked for two hours on the university, criticism, 
and the ever-honoured poet Homer. After supper one night in 
the following January, they disputed on the origin of letters, and 
on Bentley’s emendations on Milton. Another evening, some 
years later, there are entered some hints on the specific passages 
in Milton, which they discussed, such as “they hand in hand— 
then hand in hand.” Afterwards comes the statement that the 
doctor is taken up by Queen Caroline, and the prophecy that he 
will be a bishop or the “Dean of Canterbury when it drops.” 
Years pass away and Bentley is introduced dilating on the points 
which he intended to raise in his trial, and his loss of four 
thousand pounds in the South Sea, so that his capital was now 
reduced to about eight thousand pounds in all, but he consoled 
himself with the thought “that he had enough for himself, as he 
ate not much nor drank much.” These glimpses of the polemical 
doctor in his hours of social pleasure—he did not disdain to 
smoke a pipe at Abingdon’s Coffee-house—throw the most pleasing 
light on his character. 

In the spring of 1736, Byrom met the redoubtable Warburton, 
when he repudiated the authenticity of the Canticles. Fifteen 
years later the future bishop defended himself from some censures 
of Byrom in a strain of gentleness very different from the 
boastful pride which he so frequently displayed. Butler and our 
diarist debated on authority in religion, while Hildesley, the 
saintly bishop of the Isle of Man, sent him a description of the 
island and the manners of its people. 

To the inquiring mind of Byrom the “heretics” of the day 
came home with equal facility. He spent an hour or two with 
Dr. Clarke, of St. James’s, Westminster, which passed away “ very 
entertainingly upon various subjects,” for this celebrated divine 
chatted “in a very easy, familiar and sensible manner.” On 
another occasion he “ drank tea and coffee” with Whiston, when 
over their cups they prattled of Bentley and Sir Isaac Newton, 
and Whiston “ran down the learning of Hebrew as useless, but 
I found that he did not understand it himself.” Next time that 
they met, this self-complacent disputant disparaged the Queen for 
her intimacy with more advanced heretics, and depreciated Bishop 
Gibson of London as “a politician, and for the power of the 
clergy.” 

On Ash Wednesday in 1729, Byrom sought out the hapless 
Woolston, an inquirer who held the doctrine that the miracles of 
our Saviour were allegorical, and for this heresy was sentenced 
to a year’s imprisonment, and mulcted in a pecuniary fine of one 
hundred pounds. This harmless lunatic protested that his sole 
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desire was for the clergy to let him alone, and that though in 
priest’s orders he did not wish to preach. He denied that he 
kept a club of atheists, and lamented that he was without relations 
or friends. The name of Elwall, the heretical ironmonger at 
Wolverhampton, has been familiarised to us through Johnson’s 
mention of his views. The foundation of his creed was that 
“ everything in the Old Testament that was not typical was to be 
of perpetual observance,” and to his contemporaries the strangest 
result of this belief was that he “ wore a beard.” Byrom sought 
him out at his house in February, 1729, when he conversed with 
Mrs. Elwall, who had been baptised with her husband in the 
Severn by a Baptist minister, the son “a sensible young fellow 
enough,” and the daughter who is summarily dismissed as an 
“intolerable talking girl.” Elwall’s attire was marked by similar 
eccentricity. He donned “a cap or turbant... made from 
Josephus,” would have worn sandals but for the coldness of the 
English climate, and some years later was seen by Byrom to be 
walking in the streets of London in the unwonted costume of a 
“blue mantle.” 

The Wesleys were especial friends of Byrom. Charles called on 
him many times in 1737, communicated to him the opinions of 
General Oglethorpe on celibacy, and conveyed to him the views 
of his brother John on the mystics. Their correspondence turned 
on the hymns which the brothers had written. Charles defended 
the family lines with the jest that they wrote, “not for the 
Critic but for the Christian,” and Byrom retorted that they had 
better write for them both. Dr. Johnson complained that John 
Wesley never would stretch his legs out and have a talk, but the 
reason for this may have been in his dread of the doctor's 
dictatorial expressions. Byrom, however, met him at dinner, and 
accompanied him afterwards to Islington, where Charles Wesley 
and Stonehouse “drank tea, ate bread and butter, and talked 
about faith.” Some years later the discussions of Byrom and 
John Wesley were spread over many hours. Several of the 
set came into contact with Byrom. With Stonehouse of Islington 
he talked very freely, under the impression that his views might 
reach the ears of Wesley himself. Whitefield he saw, but only 
for a quarter of an hour, as this restless preacher was going into 
Gloucestershire, and Byrom could not then satisfy his curiosity. 
A little later they met at Lady Huntingdon’s, and after dinner 
they drove to the Tabernacle, where Whitefield preached to a 
congregation of three thousand people. Romaine, then full of his 
“Hebrew lexicon,” the first volume of which had just appeared, 
called at his rooms, and Philip Doddridge, with the shadow of 
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death beginning to settle upon him, accompanied him to Lady 
Huntingdon’s hospitable house at Chelsea. John Newton, fresh 
from an Independent congregation at Warwick, and not yet 
ordained into the English Church, showed him a specimen of his 
“English dictionary of Greek words,” but its reception was not 
favourable. Francis Okely, a laborious student of mystical 
literature, called on Byrom at Manchester, and wrote him several 
elaborate epistles on the merits of his favourite writers. 

Among men of letters the friends of Byrom did not hold such 
distinguished positions. Eusden, a poet-laureate, solicited his 
aid, on the strength of “being bred up in the same college under 
the same tutor,” in obtaining subscriptions to a translation of 
Tasso, and in the letter with amusing self-assurance allowed 
that “Mr. Fairfax wrote very well for the age he lived in.” 
This was too much, even for that age of smooth commonplace in 
poetry, and in Byrom’s set the letter of this poetaster met with 
severe condemnation. The application from Eusden may even 
have suggested Byrom’s lines describing the tricks of the trade of 
the hack-versifier of the age. Another dull translator, Dunster, 
the Vicar of Rochdale, who turned the poems of Horace into 
flatness, sought his perusal of some criticism of Virgil’s eclogues. 
Henry Coventry, one of the authors of the ‘Athenian Letters,’ 
and the composer of some dialogues, which brought him under 
Warburton’s lash, introduced him to Melmoth, whose letters of 
“Sir Thomas Fitzosborne” were in the last century given to 
studious youths for their instruction. ‘Thyer, the collector of the 
remains of Hudibras, was the staunchest of friends, and Zachary 
Grey, the famous editor of these poems, proved when they met 
“as full of stories and jokes Hudibrastic as could be.” 

Horace Walpole, when at Cambridge in June, 1735, was a pupil 
in shorthand, and both master and disciple dined together in the 
hall of King’s College, when Byrom records in his diary that he 
“sat on the inside of the table.” To the rural retreat of the 
Gibbons he often repaired, and after one of these visits he 
chronicled to his wife the simplicity that marked the marriage of 
the head of the house, and the christening of Edward Gibbon, the 
fature historian. Pope never crossed the path of the diarist, but 
in January, 1735, there is mention of a report that the irritable 
bard at Twickenham had “sent Mr. Bentley a challenge, and that 
Lord Bathurst had carried it.” The opinion of some of the 
gossips of the day ran that the versifying of Paul Whitehead, 
“equalled, if not exceeded Pope’s,” but Byrom himself summed 
up the situation in the epigram that the chief work of the new 
writer “is called ‘ Manners,’ and is full of ill-manners.” Cheyne, 
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a mathematician of distinction, a distinguished doctor, and above 
all in Byrom’s estimation a preacher—though too often to deaf 
ears—of moderation in diet, desired him to expound his views on 
the mystic writers. Heberden, a man of equal eminence in 
medical literature, made Byrom’s acquaintance at Cambridge in 
March, 1743, and Cromwell Mortimer, a scientific student in both 
medicine and general letters, though the leading members of his 
profession dubbed him an empiric, sought an explanation from 
him of a new scheme of shorthand. 

The conversation of such men delighted Byrom, but if his 
friends desired to pursue the games of the day they furnished 
amusement for him also. He played at piquet and “won five 
groats” from the two friends whom he beat. Dr. Deacon, the 
Jacobite Nonjuror, whose sons went out with the Pretender in 
1745, was his competitor in chess at Manchester, and in London 
he played at Slaughter’s Coffee-house, the hours for beginning 
play being from six to seven, a time at which their descendants 
may now be seen in the clubs of London engaged at the card-table. 
From two of his friends he won eighteenpence at backgammon, 
but he did not venture to join in the games of quadrille which he 
found to be the fashionable sport at the university in the winter 
of 1729-30. Cards abounded on the Cam at this period. One 
night the dons were “ whisking,” on the next their play was 
“basset,” and after Byrom had left they condescended to “ brag,” 
and on a third occasion two of them at St. John’s were intent 
on “shaking elbows.” 

Byrom was everywhere. He and Dr. Birch viewed the burning 
of Lord Cardigan’s house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, when “a 
monstrous flame brought down the house with great fury ina 
little time.” A second great fire in Change Alley, occasioned by the 
careless lighting of a candle by a boy, when about a hundred houses 
were consumed, attracted him to the scene of the conflagration. 
Some of his friends took him to Figg’s amphitheatre “in Oxford 
Road, Marybone Fields ”—it was actually on the Tyburn road— 
and the incidents in the fight of Figg and Sutton were commemo- 
rated by Byrom in poetic strains which found their way into 
Dodsley’s Collection. He saw Jonathan Wild pass to the gallows 
in a cart between two other malefactors and amid the hootings of 
the mob, who crowded the houses “from the very ground floor to 
the top of the leads,” and a few days later visited his burial-place 
in St. Pancras Churchyard. When excited crowds were 
destroying the houses of ill-fame in the Strand in 1749 he stayed 
to view their proceedings, when “pictures, glasses, tables, 
furniture, hoops, gowns, teather-beds,” were thrown from the 
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windows into the street and made into bonfires. At the revival of 
the order of Knights of the Bath, Byrom witnessed the procession 
from a scaffold by the Church of St. Margaret, Westminster. The 
soldiers signalised the occasion by carrying off all the cloth and 
boards, and “broke” the head of a poor constable who tried to 
restrain them. Another night when walking in the park, one of 
his friends was taken from them by the press-gang, but “we 
delivered him” from their clutches. His journey to Cambridge 
in January, 1728, was diversified by the presence, when the coach 
was near Epping, of a highwayman in a red rug upon a black 
horse, who relieved the company of their superfluous gold and 
silver, an incident which Byrom playfully depicted in verse 
addressed to 


“Dear Martin Folkes, dear scholar, brother, friend, 
And words of like importance without end.” 


Protection against robbery, whether in town or country, was but 
slight; but Byrom and some scientific friends walking home one 
night from a merry meeting at the house of the wealthy Martin 
Folkes were “much diverted with the bell-man’s verses,” the 
moral of which justifies their quotation :— 


“Tf that we do believe a future state, 
Let us repent before it is too late; 
Although we now may be in health and strength, 
The life of man is but a span’s length; 
Let’s make our calling and election sure. 
Past one o’clock.” 


The political views of the father descended to his children. His 
eldest daughter, Elizabeth, wrote a journal of the acts of the 
Young Pretender and his adherents in and around Manchester 
during the autumn of 1745, which is embodied in her father’s 
literary remains and struck off for separate publication. On St. 
Andrew's Day, the young prince’s birthday, she donned her white 
gown, wore her St. Andrew’s cross, and was introduced to the 
prince after supper. Byrom and his friend Dr. Deacon were 
brought in as prisoners to the same ceremony, and were thus 
enabled to pay their devotions to the young hope of the Stuarts 
without any fear of the ulterior consequences should the cause of 
the Hanoverians prove triumphant. The sympathy of the family 
with the exiles did not die out with the defeat at Culloden. A 
full account in shorthand of the arrest of Prince Charles in 
December, 1748, which Byrom had from a private copy before the 
news got into the papers, was found among his papers, and the 
details were given by him to his friends in London. When he 
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communicated the news to his daughter, Elizabeth or Beppy, 
the letter was dated “ Prince Charles’s birthday, 1748.” Byrom’s 
children did not suffer from their sympathy with the cause of 
the Stuarts, but to the family of Dr. Deacon the invasion was 
fraught with disaster. One of his sons joined the invading forces, 
and was executed with eight of his companions on Kennington 
Common. The youth’s head was brought to Manchester and fixed 
on the Exchange, where it was exposed to public view, and saluted 
by his father with uncovered head and with prayer. Another son 
was transported for life. A third died while on his way to London 
to undergo his trial. 

Byrom’s elder brother died in 1740, his wife’s elder brother 
in 1760. These deaths added to his pecuniary resources, and the 
last years of his life were not disturbed by anxiety either for 
himself or for the welfare of his children after him. He died on 
26th September, 1763, and was buried in the family chapel at the 
collegiate church of Manchester. In that building the chief 
events of his life had centred. In its font he had been baptized, 
at its altar he had been married, and now his remains were laid 
to rest within its walls. A portrait of him in youth is prefixed 
to the first part of his private journal. An engraving of him in 
old age has been printed in Matthew Gregson’s portfolio of 
Lancashire fragments. It was taken from a pen-and-ink drawing 
by Dorning Rasbotham, which the artist had made in the last year 
of Byrom’s life while he was spending an evening among his 
Jacobite associates in the famous room of John Shaw’s Punch 
House. His height was far above the average. During the 
course of his long life only three men taller than himself had been 
known to him. One of these giants came into the coffee-house in 
London, when Byrom’s companions condoled with him on the loss 
of dignity. The deposed king threatened to ask his hated rival to 
go away and come no more, “for people talk to me as if I was 
grown a mere dwarf.” 

His journal and literary remains were edited by the late Canon 
Parkinson for the Chetham Society about forty years since. His 
poems under the editorial supervision of Professor Ward, the 
Principal of Owen’s College, have just been issued to the members 
of the same Society. It would be impossible to over-praise the 
labours of both these gentlemen. They are both of them steeped 
in Lancashire history and tradition, and both of them are 
inspired with a genuine enthusiasm for their subject. The journal 
and collections were long concealed in the mysterious chambers of 
the family residences at Kersal Celland Quay Street. They were 
shrouded in the obscurity of his own complicated system of short- 
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hand, but these intricacies were patiently unravelled by the loving 
care of alady, Miss Bolger, who lived in the household of his last 
female descendant. Byrom’s prose is forgotten, but his poems are 
endowed with immortality. They flowed from his pen with a 
freedom almost without parallel, and, unlike most compositions 
which came with ease, can be read and re-read with increasing 
pleasure. The pastoral on Pheebe is always associated with his 
name; but the charming Christmas carol of “ Christians, awake,” 
is sung by thousands every year without a thought of its origin. 
The quatrain on drinking the health of the Pretender is rarely 
quoted with mention of its paternity, while Swift is usually 
credited with the authorship of the epigram on Handel and 
Bononcini, which ends with the lines— 


“Strange all this difference should be 
*Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee.” 


Byrom was a perfect specimen of an English gentleman. Well- 
informed, but always eager for some addition to his stock of 
knowledge; mindful of the respect due to himself, yet conscious of 
his obligations to others; firm in his own opinions, but ready to 
tolerate the convictions of those opposed to him; ever showing in 
the example of his daily life the advantages of a cheerful and 
contented disposition, while full of sympathy, which he never 


failed to put into action, with the cause of the distressed, even 
though their troubles were created by their own misconduct—those 


were the leading traits in his character. May our land never be 
without such men! 


WwW. P. GO, 





Heinrich Hoffinann’s History. 
A CYCLE OF BROKEN-ENGLISH VERSE. 


CuapTer XY. 


GRETCHEN, SAY YOU VILL BE MINE! 


I. 


Dearest, do not turn avay, 
Look vonce more into mein eyes; 
Sometings I have got to say, 
Before dis silv’ry tvilight dies ;— 
Qvickly fades der sunset’s glory, 
All along dat Vestern line ; 
So L’ll briefly tell mein shtory, 


Vhilst against dis shtile ve’re leaning,— 
Six shmall vords exshplain its meaning—- 
Gretchen, say you vill be mine! 


Il. 


Dere now, do not drop your headt, 
Must I be forever thvarted ? 
You shouldt clap your handts inshteadt,— 
’Tisn’t evr’y girl who’s courted !— 
Sophie Miller’s not like you, 
She vouldt not mein love decline ; 
Derefore, show some mercies, do !— 
End mein tormendis, mit compassion, 
In der oldt-accustom’dt fashion,— 
Gretchen, say you vill be mine! 


Il. 


From der momendt dat ve met, 
Joy has been at var mit sorrow; 
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Death might come to-day—und yet 
I'd vant to die again, to-morrow !— 
So, mit ev'ry fresh emotion, 
I rejoice, und den repine ; 
Till ’m crazy mit commotion,— 
Like some vice der Tyrant pinsches, 
Love vas killing me by insches— 
Gretchen, say you vill be mine! 


IV. 


See how pale und thin I’m looking— 

I’ve no relish for mein foodt; 

Tho’ I get der best of cooking, 

Nodthing seems to do me goodt; 
I’m not likely to grow fatter, 

Vhilst on Love I have to dine! 
Have you thought aboudt dat matter? 
So mooch pond’ring on der qvestion, 
Gives me qvite an indijestion— 

Gretchen, say you vill be mine! 


¥. 


Vonce I liked Kate Richter’s face,—- 
Dat’s before I gazed in yours ;— 
Now, vhen you're aboudt der place, 

Katie shouldt remain indoors ! 
Odther maidts may human be, 

But mein darling vas divine ;— 
Derefore, deign to shmile on me,— 
Couldt you, after dat opinion, 
Banish me from your dominion ?— 

Gretchen, say you vill be mine! 


VI. 


Oscar Weiss lov’dt Rosa Schmidt,— 
*Tvasn’t many mondths ago, 
P’raps you shtill remember it,— 
Vell, he wrote und toldt her so; 
“Love!” saidt he, “your fingers taper, 
Und your eyes like diamondts shine!” 
VOL. CV. 
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Mit sooch shtuff he fill’dt der paper,— 

But mein tongue can tell you better, 

Dan der nonsense of a letter,— 
Gretchen, say you vill be mine! 


VII. 
Clearly ’tvas arranged by Fate 
Dat ve two shouldt come togedther ; 
Von anodther’s conshtant mate, 
True, in fair or shtormy veadther ! 
Handt und heart, mit humble shtrength, 
Vaiting for Our Master’s Sign ; 
Till Life’s task be done at length! 
O, der rapture of sooch union,— 
Earth und Heav’n in sveet communion— 
Gretchen, say you vill be mine! 


VIII. 


Vhy are you so silent keeping? 
Vhisper sometings, dere’s a dear,— 
Vhat, mein angel, are you veeping? 
Let me vipe avay der tear! 
Joost von kiss, love, as a token 
Dat you vill not answer “ Nein!” 
To dose six shmall vords I’ve shpoken ;— 
Dere—I'll give you no more sorrow; 
Vhen ve meet again, to-morrow, 
Gretchen, say you vill be mine! 


J. Reppre Mauterz. 


(To be continued.) 











Spring in New York. 


April 2nd._Spring is in New York streets; the buds are breaking 
over the asphalte of Madison Square; they are planting pansies 
in front of the hotels and clubs. The turf in Central Park begins 
to look rich and green. The thin, gray-haired lady who sits at 
the window opposite my rooms in East Thirty-second Street, 
reading the paper, pulls down the blind to keep out the broad hot 
sun. The sky is of a deep and cloudless blue. Below, on the side 
walk, a reedy old organ, cased in discoloured baize, pipes the 
operatic selections of a worn-out querulous tenor. A man with a 
barrow-full of flowers (fine flowers, arum lilies and azaleas) over- 
bawls another hoarse wandering merchant with his “ sweet 
Florida oranges.” 

How golden the fruit looks in the sunlight, against the dark 
grey asphalte; how fresh and brilliant the flowers! I feel 
a sudden longing for oranges; I send down twenty-five cents; I 
can’t rest till I have a pyramid of them on my mantelpiece. The 
dressmaker’s little apprentice from the basement (I am lodging 
over a fashionable dressmaker’s) returns with a basket half full. 
They do not appear to be the pick of the barrow; they are 
somewhat tough and speckly. But the eyes of the little 
apprentice are luminous under her straight brow, her hair curls 
as the gadding vine round her small, serious face; she looks like 
the grisette turned Puritan maiden. She is nineteen years old, 
and her name is Nanny. Her hand is so small it can scarcely 
grasp the orange she graciously accepts for her trouble. She 
smiles, and her teeth are of the most dazzling, blinding white. 
I cannot help it; I regard her with the most immense, heart- 
breaking tenderness. ‘‘ What a shame,” I say to myself, “to 
send a sweet child like that out into the cruel hard streets to buy 
oranges for an Englishman.” She has gone, and only the oranges 
temain in a tumbled heap on my table. I feel depressed and 
homesick, Oh, spring, primavera, printem ps, friihling ! 

Round the corner, past the Knickerbocker Club (where the 
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New York jeunesse dorée stand in the bay window with their hats 
on, under the impression they are looking like “ White’s” in St. 
James's Street) stretches Fifth Avenue. Fifth Avenue is the 
fashionable thoroughfare ; it isa mixture of the Edgware Road, New 
Street, Birmingham, and the Champs Elysées. The pavement is 
primitive and abominable; with, along the edge, the lingering 
stumps of trees that have recently been cut down. When it rains 
the water collects on the side walks in pools that rise over your 
ankle; the stone blocks in the road are of the old rattling Oxford 
Street oblong pattern. It is the boast of Fifth Avenue to be free 
of tram, cable-car, and elevated railway; it is the only one of the 
twelve or thirteen avenues that is so free. The fashionables keep 
them out, as the gas was kept out of Grosvenor Square. The 
only public conveyance that runs in the Avenue, from Washington 
Square to Central Park, about two miles, is a broken-down stage, 
drawn by four spavined, tired, hairy, old horses. You see 
it crawling along full of well-dressed people, among the cabs and 
coupés and smart carriages, and it looks like nothing so much as 
Buffalo Bill’s Deadwood coach from the Earl’s Court Exhibition. 
In it, only last week, and about a mile from where I write, a lady 
was “held up” by a man with a pistol at half-past eleven in the 
morning. He took her purse, and so far as I know has never been 
heard of since. Bill Nye rubs shoulders in New York with the 
décadent and the raffiné ; Evangeline devours ‘ The Yellow Aster’ 
and ‘ Ships that Pass in the Night,’ to say nothing of Bourget and 
Marcel Prévost. 

The mixture of houses in the Avenue is as droll as the mixture 
of conveyances. A Rue de la Paix jeweller, a Regent Street bonnet 
shop, a stupendous hotel (all rare marbles and electric light) 
thrown down pell mell next a district messenger’s office, a Fulham 
Road little newspaper shop, and a country roadside inn of the 
overlapping, boarded type that lingers in Kent. There are tall 
black poles that carry the electric light, and, at the corners of the 
blocks, empty gas-lamps, still kept because they mark the numbers 
of the streets running east and west of the Avenue, and, most of 
them, with dark red letter-boxes fastened thereon. If the letter- 
box isn’t big enough to hold your parcel, you just put it on the 
top and leave it there till the postman comes round. “Put it 
right there, on the top,” drawled the young man at the chemist’s 
whom I consulted as to what I was to do with a parcel I had 
smuggled over and was anxious to post. ‘ Nobody ’Il touch it.” 
And nobody does, apparently, for on the top of all the letter 
boxes you see the parcels lying, most invitingly. 

Right up the Avenue, among the shops and hotels, stretch 
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the private houses ; at first, rather of the decent sober English 
provincial type; but, before long, they break out into the most 
gorgeous, fantastic palazzi. There are spires and towers among 
them, too, Presbyterian and Episcopal ; asplendid synagogue like 
the entrance to a Cairene mosque, and the pure white cathedral of 
St. Patrick, whose delicate spires they are doing their best to shut 
out with a new gaunt hotel. 

But from the narrowness of New York, even in the centre of it, 
you never can escape ; for in Fifth Avenue you hear, as though at 
your elbow, the hollow tooting of the river steamers and ferries, 
east and west. And but a few paces, right or left, land you from 
the height of fashion into the depth of squalor. It is as though 
Jermyn Street ended in a Chinese laundry, and St. James’s in 
a dull, blunt wharf where boys wrestle and box with dingy cast- 
off gloves, and ragged men sleep in the shade of timber-baulks. 
Innumerable, the Chinese laundrymen with their little oblong red 
signs hanging out of ‘“‘ Wah Lee” or “Sah Lung.” Inside, you 
see them patiently at work, their pigtails wound round their 
shaven heads ; and, as often as not, there’s a printed paper in the 
window to the effect that five dollars will be the fine imposed on 
anyone annoying “the Chinese in this laundry.” That’s for the 
New York street boys. 

April 4th—The snow has come back; it dances and whirls like 
a Bacchante escaped from the north, where it is soon to be 
imprisoned, in a series of crazy feathery Catherine wheels. In the 
slush of Second Avenue I met a weary trail of Italian emigrants 
just landed, carrying their bedding. huge umbrellas, and alpaca 
bundles. There was a light in the Catholic church, and the 
figure of the Virgin gleamed softly out of the stained glass window 
that faces the street. In the slush and bitter wind they all 
knelt down and prayed to the Blessed Mother to be good to them 
and make them prosper in this strange land. One of them was 
so old they had to help him up on to his feet again with his 
bundle. 

Thursday.— The Midway Plaisance ; Madison Square Garden.— 
“Come right alawng and take your tickets,” bawls a fat man in 
front of the Turkish theatre. “There are only ay few more seats 
left. Come right alawng in. Fatima will dance, same as at 
Chicorgo. Come right alawng.” To me, modestly asking if 
I may smoke inside, he says fiercely, “What’s that?” as if 
he hadn’t quite caught my particular insult; and, on the 
request being timidly repeated, answers in wmollified tones, 
“Yes, sir.” 

On the curtaiziless stage of the Turkish theatre dusk reigns ; 
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the four Turks huddled in the corner look unusually dirty 
therein. Opposite them sits a contemplative old man in a grimy 
Albanian kilt, which he occasionally lifts to scratch his leg. I 
gather he is occupying himself in counting the audience; he 
communicates the result to his depressed neighbour, whose head 
and tarboosh are bound with a filthy napkin. “My! doesn’t that 
feller look sick!” exclaims a sympathetic little woman next me, 
with a powdered nose and a tight light jacket. The reason of 
his sickness appears when later in the entertainment he leaps 
about the stage with a small shield and a long curved sword, 
neither of which he can quite manage. It is his peculiar form of 
showing Turkish delight, I imagine, and at some previous show 
he has rather overdone it and hit himself on the head. 

And now as the seats are tolerably full, the electric light is 
turned up. In front of me sits a big man with a stiff brown 
beard and his entire family, solemnly marshalled out when 
Fatima begins to dance. He borrows my cigar to light his own, 
and returns it to me without a word over his shoulder, absolutely 
extinguished. I forgive him for his little daughter’s sake; she 
has a glossy pigtail and a brand new hat, and her fresh little 
turned-up nose quivers celiciously with excitement. Behind, sits 
a restless Irish cook, who applauds on my shoulder with a large 
wooden fan. 

A battered-looking man, who has been previously occupied in 
ticket-taking, now comes hurriedly down the centre, and, stand- 
ing with his back to the stage, shouts something about a dervish 
and manner of praying. His remarks come to us in gusts, due to 
the bagpipes from the Irish village, the Hungarian band from 
the German, the ladies’ orchestra from the drinking saloon, and 
the howls of the highly-trained wild animals across the way, 
which are being stirred up with iron bars. Then the battered 
man exits, more hurriedly even than he entered, for fear any 
one should try to get in without a ticket; while the dervish, 
who is young and apparently gifted with a sense of humour, steps 
on to the stage in long green robes, and laying a brown hand on 
the pit of his stomach, bows with twinkling eyes and mock 
humility. The four dirty Turks break out into national melody 
on national instruments; the old man in the kilt sings when he 
isn’t scratching his legs; the wounded warrior unbinds the nap- 
kin from his brow, and proves by a re-arrangement that the 
inside is even filthier than the out; and the young dervish sways 
from side to side, and barks lamentations that would have done 
credit to Jeremiah. One of the band taps the tarabouka—the 
little Eastern drum that somewhat resembles a water-bottle. 
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“ That’s a noble act on the pitcher,” is my sprightly neighbour’s 
comment on it. 

Notwithstanding he apparently has it all his own way, the 
dervish is highly incensed at the unshaven appearance of a 
short man in a tall man’s Turkish dress, who pushes among us 
shouting “ Bong-bong candy! Now then, buy the World’s Fair 
bong-bong candy. Ten cents!” He wakes from his religious 
ecstasy, grows rigid with the anger of the unappreciated artist, 
and, fixing the candy-man, gives vent to what I suppose are 
vehement Mohammedan curses. 

Followed by a young man called a national dancer, who snaps 
his fingers and turns rapidly on his heels, and by the wounded 
warrior, who fights wearily and gingerly, first with himself and 
less frequently with another, hitherto unscathed; due, doubtless, 
to his superior agility and the habit he has of apparently retiring 
behind a huge black moustache. As for Fatima, she so fatigues 
the orchestra by constantly waving her handkerchief and scowling 
at them to play faster, that the man in the black moustache puts 
a stop to her dreary wobbling by suddenly turning out the 
electric light and bawling from the darkness “All over! All go 
away outside!” Which we do, very much dissatisfied with the 
propriety of her performance; more particularly the Irish cook 
with the wooden fan, who announces she can do all that and more 
with a kitchen duster on her own flure. 

Opposite, in the Chinese theatre, a showman with an unwhole- 
some bald head is tinkling the waltz from The Mikado. On 
the stage a Celestial youth is fanning himself and singing like a 
cross, crying child, He and his papa [who indites comic songs 
with the exact features and manner of Chevalier] form the entire 
Chinese strength of the company. Their other feats consist of 
swinging a cord with glaring bunches of artificial flowers tied 
on the end, and of holding each other up off the ground by the 
pigtail. The rest of the entertainment consists of some highly 
elementary Japanese juggling. Not that we are deceived thereby, 
for, as we file dolefully out, I hear a stout man with a gray 
moustache remark to an admiring friend, “That is ay fraud. 
Those are not Chinese, sir; those are Japanese men.” 

Across the way in the Esquimaux village (which consists of 
two dogs, a sledge, and a reindeer asleep in the corner on saw- 
dust), a hoarse man in a frock coat, a shining forehead and an 
overhanging yellow moustache, gives us details of Esquimaux 
life which I suppose are exact, since none of the Esquimaux 
present get up and contradict him. 

“They have no god. ‘They do not believe in ay future life. 
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Each man, woman. And child is ay god. To himself. When ay 
Esquimaux man falls in love with. Ay Esquimaux girl he makes 
her ay present. Of ay sealskin. If she accepts it. They are 
married. When they fall sick. The doctor comes. He rubs 
them. And. They grow well. If they do not. They die. The 
body is then carried. Two hundred yards away. And is left 
there. Wrapped in skins. No man, woman. Orchild. See it 
again. They will now sing you,” he says in rapid conversational 
tone, to the front seats, who are amusing themselves puzzling a 
fat Esquimaux baby by hiding cents under the tattered deerskins 
on the platform, “the song they sing when they go on a fishing 
expedition.” 

Also they show us how they light their pipes, very interesting 
if exactly like our method; also, throwing their flat faces back 
and smiling foolishly they pipe up a hymn—“ In the swee’ by-un- 
by-we shall mee’,” and so on. They conclude, with much nudg- 
ing and chuckling, by treating us to the song they learnt lately 
in Chicorgo. ‘‘Some of you,” says their interpreter, “ may per- 
haps. Reckernize it.” We do, although it comes to us in the 
softened form of “ Sararaboomdeay.” 

My course through the Midway Plaisance (an exact copy of the 
Midway Plaisance, declares the advertisement, at the recent 
World’s Fair) is a zig-zag one, for I go wherever fancy leads me. 
It leads me to the street-scene in Cairo, where I find the Turkish 
dervish in familiar converse with Mahomed the donkey-boy, and 
Fatima (who has been drinking a lock in the German village) 
trying to induce an elderly admirer to add to the collection of 
coin necklaces which already jingle and jump on her ample 
bosom. There are only two shops, in one of which a very pretty 
girl sells Persian candy. It looks like brimstone and treacle; 
she holds it out to us nonchalantly in a large spoon, while she 
carelessly listens to the badinage of a coloured gentleman, whose 
countenance glistens with excess of admiration. Up and down 
the centre walks a dirty dragoman jingling a handful of silver. 
“Gypshun money!” he keeps on shouting by way of adding to 
the local colour. He is nearly disposed of by a passing camel, 
on the top of which sits the Irish cook, prodding the beast with 
her wooden fan. 

My happiest flight of fancy takes me finally out into the night 
and Madison Square; past the pretty little Japanese girls 
demurely sitting at the door of their theatre, and the two 
““gossoons” in black knee-breeches and white ties who come out 
to smoke cigarettes in the breathing spaces of their Irish jig. 
Madison Square is punctured with the innumerable piercing 
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light-blue sparks of electricity; the quivering light falls on the 
glistening asphalte, twitters among the leaf-fringed twigs and 
branches, and glares on the gray, worn, grass patches. High on 
the gaunt wall of a stupendous Broadway building it spells in 
golden dots “ Buy your homes on Long Island. Paul Jones Rye 
Whisky.” Higher still, it throws a gleam upward on to the gilt 
figure that bends a bow on the airiest pinnacle of the vast 
Madison Square garden building, and away down Fifth Avenue 
across Washington Square it soberly shines in tiny yellow globes 
against the dark blue vault, carrying over a church the steady and 
blessed symbol of the Cross. 

As I turn up Fifth Avenue, round the Brunswick, I hear the 
heavy warning clang of the bells on the rapid-gliding cable cars, 
the jingle from the tramways, the toot from the river steamers. 
A man comes suddenly alongside me and says, in rapid, weak 
tones, “Say, my friend, spare me a few cents to get a meal with.” 
The light from the restaurant falls on his hollow, tragic face; he 
is plainly starving. Inside, under a gay dancing frieze, round 
white tables, supper parties are already forming. A stout woman 
with a congested face is laughing and drinking champagne. Only 
a sheet of plate glass, with the valance of a white lace curtain 
slung on brass rods, divides the vacuum from the cornucopia. 

Sunday, April 8th.—The worst of New York is that, with the 
exception of Fifth Avenue and Central Park, there isn’t anywhere 
one can walk with any comfort or interest. Broadway comes next, 
but from Twenty-third Street to Thirty-sixth, it is too thronged 
with the unemployed actor to suit my taste. The other avenues 
are quite unbearable, what with the elevated railway and the 
drinking saloons. Madison Avenue is free from both, being a 
fashionable thoroughfare, but it is about as amusing for the 
Sléneur as Fitzroy Square. 

If I lived here, I should select Washington Square; it has 
something of a sober Dutch-American air, as though part of the 
Hague had been put in the electric chair and electrocuted into 
citizenship of the Republic. But only the north side of it; the 
south is as squalid almost as the worst of Soho. Some of the best 
and oldest families still live in it; one easily recognises the men, 
trim, spare and white-moustached. The women look as if they 
had just stepped out of a New England short story. 

On Sunday morning the west side of Fifth Avenue is thronged 
with church parade. There one sees in all his splendour the New 
York young man. Somehow, notwithstanding all his efforts to be 
English, he never quite effects it. Either his hat is too curly, his 
coat too long, or his trousers over-pressed. He looks like an 
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advertisement for a fashionable Manchester tailor, and represents 
the wide difference between gentlemanly and a gentleman. My 
impression is, by the way, they'll never be able to produce the 
breed of American gentlemen until they manage to buy up and 
transplant an English public school, with all its traditions and 
style. At present, the gilded youth here seem to be in the 
transition stage between the cowboy and the masher; they talk 
very low, between their teeth; they call each other “Old man,” 
and describe the theatre last night as the “ rottenest show,” but 
next minute out leaps the cowboy, either in manners or talk, and 
the temporary illusion is gone. 

As for the American girl, she seems to have every attractive 
quality butcharm. She is like the English rose or gilliflower, minus 
the scent; or music, with the loud pedal always down. The fact is 
that from childhood, it’s nobody’s place to put the soft pedal on 
her. As a baby of five or six, with rings on her fat little fingers, 
they allow her to talk at the top of her voice; at twelve or fourteen, 
she dines late and joins in the conversation; at sixteen, if her 
people are in society, her movements begin to be chronicled in 
the newspapers. There’s been a column recently (in the Herald, 
I think) entirely devoted to the doings of New York and 
Washington schoolgirls here for their Easter holidays; the hotels 
they are stopping at, the tea parties they give each other, the 
frocks they wear. We are doing something of the same pernicious 
sort in England, with our children’s page in women’s papers; the 
result of which may one day be something equally unpleasant in 
the way of development. To talk to an average American girl in 
her present stage is like talking to the electric light—she is all blare 
and fizz. They want the cool, delicious English shadows, which 
reticence alone can give. 

But the average English girl is equally to blame, in the other 
direction; for if Miss Elsie P. Van Blick has too much of the 
electric light, Miss Plimley-Jones too closely resembles the tallow 
candle. Most men have suffered from taking a South Kensington 
young woman into dinner and trying to wake her to something 
like life and vivacity. Her “Oh really!” and “Is that so?” are 
just as trying in their way as the other’s ceaseless metallic 
chatter. The truth is that each can with advantage borrow 
something from the other; Miss Van Blick wants putting more 
into the background, there to learn repose and calm; while Miss 
Plimley-Jones might clearly be brought forward a little and 
encouraged to think and live on more individual lines. But if I 
were her mamma I wouldn’t let the dear girl see her young men 
and go about with them alone, on the American plan. The girls 
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of both countries can take care of themselves, of course, but the 
frequency of divorce here, and the indifferent terms on which so 
many of the younger married people live, speak none too well for 
absolute freedom of choice. As a general rule, if you let a girl 
of eighteen or twenty choose for herself, she almost invariably 
chooses the wrong man, from the point of view of morals and 
stability. 

The most interesting of the American women, by far, are the 
married ones from six-and-twenty to forty; after that age they 
are apt to become suddenly gray and taciturn. Their faces dry 
up, and grow sharp and colourless; you scarcely ever see anyone 
approaching the comfortable, happy English matron of forty to 
fifty-five. Perhaps they danced, flirted, gadded about too much 
when they were young, to have any fund of enjoyment left.. 
Whatever the reason, whether it be that, or a digestion ruined by 
tea, iced water and candy, your best companions and friends in 
America will always be the young married women; so long as 
they are not too much given to cocaine and French novels of the 
gray paper type. They have, as a rule, travelled more, read more, 
thought more, and to far more intelligent purpose than their 
English cousins; nor do they let their children, in English 
fashion, come between you and their conversation. Who has 
not talked to the young English matron, and, just as you are 
getting at her mind, noted the distant look in her eye, which 
tells you she is wondering what the children are doing? Whether 
Gerald is in bed yet, or Belle has had her milk? Now the 
American matron never does that; when she is with you, she 
makes ¢abula vasa of children and household duties, and gives you 
her undivided attention and intelligence. Not that she cares 
much about listening ; as a rule, she cares only to talk of herself, 
her experiences and thoughts; nor is she, to my mind, the less an 
agreeable companion for that. 

In truth, she’s a curious compound of the Mayflower and 
the ultra-mondaine. As mondaine she has read all the French 
novels, and touched with her finger-tips the outside of all 
experiences; time and again she has held her bonnet by the 
strings, ready to throw over the mill, but the strings of the 
bonnet are longer than she fancied, for are they not attached to 
the stern cordage of the Mayflower? a little model of which 
(whether they know it or not) stands under glass in every one of 
Uncle Sam’s drawing-rooms. 

On the whole I have been disappointed in the looks of the 
American women. I don’t think you see half the number of 
pretty faces in the streets that you may see any fine summer 
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morning in Bond Street and Piccadilly; of what one may call 
really charming faces, one sees scarcely any. There are plenty 
of pretty women in New York, of course, but they have rather 
a knowing look, from which the higher type of English face 
is happily quite free. It springs, I suppose, from the greater 
freedom between the sexes; though that freedom is characterised, 
I’ve no doubt, by the completest innocence. Still, few young 
girls can live in constant companionship with young men without 
losing something of their delicate charmand bloom. For absolute 
beauty, no doubt the Greek type was the best ; complete isolation, 
wool spinning and no books. From that came the Venus of 
Milos. 

Tuesday.—lf you want to go down town (corresponding to our 
going to the city), you take a Broadway cable-car, and down town 
at the Battery you accordingly find yourself in about half-an-honr. 
Broadway at the lower end resembles Moorgate Street on a lofty 
and highly energetic scale; it ends in the Bowling Green (the 
railings surrounding which date from the Revolution, and once 
enclosed the statue of George III., pulled down by the mob, and 
melted into bullets), and in the Battery, a very pleasant green 
open space at the harbour’s edge; where in the summer the Wall 
Street millionaires’ yachts wait to carry them off to their country 
houses on the Atlantic, when their day’s work is done. Imagine 
steam-yachts at Tower Stairs kept ready for Throgmorton Street 
bankers to go for the night to Clacton-on-Sea! 

Sixty years ago the Battery was the fashionable centre; now 
it’s about as fashionable as Trinity Square, E.C. How fast 
fashion flies! The other day I hunted out the house in Blecker 
Street, where A. T. Stewart entertained Dickens: it was his 
private house before he built the palace in Fifth Avenue, now the 
Manhattan Club. When I found it, it was overflowing with dirty 
Italians, and looked like the worst purlieu of Hatton Garden. 

The Battery and the Bowling Green are the oldest parts of 
New York, but with the exception of the railings and an occa- 
sional house, there’s nothing old about them. On the brand new 
lofty buildings you find an occasional plaque to the effect that on 
this site stood the first house built on the island, or that here 
‘General Washington had his headquarters; but the general effect 
is of that raw, blinding newness which characterises the corpora- 
tion buildings in Birmingham. 

It was with a sense of relief I turned into St. Paul’s, the oldest 
church in the city. It dates from about 1740, and still contains 
Washington’s pew. A man who was sedulously washing the Ten 
Commandments directed me to the actor, G. F. Cooke’s grave. 
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On each of the worn sides I read that it had been at different 
times repaired by Charles Kean, E. A. Sothern, Edwin Booth 
and Lawrence Barrett. There, in the most restless city in the 
world, among old graves of sergeant-farriers to the King’s 
Artillery, and flowery poetical dedications to the memory of 
ancient French émigrés, there sleeps one of the most restless fiery 
spirits that ever trod the boards. I thought of the story of his 
being called before the curtain at Liverpool, to receive less 
applause than was accorded the local favourite acting with him ; 
whereupon he addressed them: “ Men of Liverpool, there isn’t 
a brick in your cursed town that isn’t cemented with the blood 
of anegro!” Now, for his peace, he sleeps sound in the head- 
quarters of Abolition. 

I cut through squalor, Chinese, German and Italian, and found 
myself in the Bowery. Rather different from the day when it 
was the Bauerei and the Dutch settlers had their farms there. 
Now it is the home of the cheap clothier, the dime museum, the 
common lodging-house, the low eating-houses and drinking bars, 
the innumerable tobacconists, with the wooden figure outside of 
the baseball player or the Indian Queen, in the place of our 
snuff-taking Highlander. 

I read outside the hairdresser’s, “ Bangs cut and curled, ten 
cents.” Outside the provision merchant’s, “ Eggs, stricktly fresh.*” 
Overhead rattles and rumbles the elevated railway ; below clangs 
the cable-car. A drunken man lurches towards me with the 
effusiveness of rye whisky; he declares I am an old pal, and that 
he hasn’t seen me since we were at college together. 

To escape from him and the noise and heat, I take the elevated 
home. My companions in the car are a washerwoman with her 
bundle, a fat coloured man, and a sticky-haired old Chinese. I 
have rapid glimpses into reading-rooms on the first floor where 
the unemployed are devouring the advertisements, and windows 
where dirty Irish maids are dancing still dirtier babies. I get 
to the Thirty-fourth Street station in ten minutes, and have 
barely time to jump out, when the train goes on again. 

April 14th.—F rom four to six, fashion drives up Fifth Avenue, 
and into Central Park. The young men get back from down 
town, and subside into the clubs, where they lounge about in the 
windows till it is time for their cocktails and their dinner. How 
they manage to retain any measure of health I can’t conceive, 
for with the exception of an occasional game at the Racquet 
Club, they never seem to take anv regular exercise. They keep 
late hours and get up early, to rush off down town on the elevated 
to business, and back they rush again to the club, which, as a 
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rule, they don’t leave till past midnight. And the noise they make, 
in the best clubs even! I was dining one night in the Manhattan, 
and there was shouting and laughing going on, just as though 
a boys’ school were larking in a swimming bath on Saturday 
afternoon. 

Central Park is delightful, or would be, if only the police would 
allow you to take your pleasure therein. You can’t take a step 
off the asphalte paths without having a policeman’s whistle blown 
at you; on all sides you are confronted with the stern notice, 
“ Keep off the grass.” Conceive what Kensington Gardens would 
be like if you weren’t allowed to wander where you pleased. Like 
most so-called free peoples, the Americans are slave-ridden, by, 
among other things (for instance, their newspaper press), the 
police of the city. They are most of them Irish, and they Lave all 
the brutality and rapacity of the lower sections of the celebrated 
tribe from which they are drawn. They will blackmail you or 
club you on the slightest provocation, and scarcely a resident in 
New York but has some story to tell you, at either first or second 
hand, of their cunning and maltreatment. 

If to be free is to live in a country where you are in mortal 
dread of the press and the police; where you are heartily 
ashamed of having any one connected with you engaged in 
politics; where corruption reigns in every department of the 
Government and the municipalities; where the only aristocracy 
is that of wealth and not of honour, and where the liberal 
professions are all counted lower than Wall Street; where, 
in effect, men are the veritable slaves of greed and gain; why, 
give me the old-fashioned slavery of the old country and the 
domination of some recognised house which is at least the 
fountain of honour. One doesn’t have to apologise in England 
for going to Court, but it seems a necessity in America if one is 
in any way connected with the White House. When I first came 
here I thought a member of the House of Representatives held a 
position at least analogous to the average member of Parliament ; 
I find, on the contrary, he is about as much esteemed as an 
outside broker on the Stock Exchange, and for much the same 
reasons. 

In the meantime, gentlemen canter, very indifferently, along 
the pleasant rides of Central Park, and the fast trotters swing 
through the crowds of heavily-built landaus and coupés. On the 
lakes there are innumerable coloured boats to be hired, and all 
over the park, which in places reminds me of the common at 
Tunbridge Wells, there are busts and statues of Moore and 
Humboldt, Burns, Scott, Beethoven and Shakespeare. And then 
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a sort of Bank Holiday merry-go-round, with a terrible raucous 
steam-organ. 

April 20th.—The Law Courts are close to the City Hall, which 
being a handsome and attractive building dating from 1812, they 
are talking of destroying ; to be replaced no doubt with something 
choice in the way of steam heat, unlimited elevators, and un- 
countable storeys high. 

In the first court we visited, a mulatto girl of sixteen or 
seventeen was standing at the bar, looking straight at the judge 
with large wondering eyes from which any form of intelligence 
was markedly absent. Her counsel stood beside her at the bar— 
a short, stout, whiskered man, like a Hatton Garden diamond 
broker; he was pleading in mitigation of sentence, and the judge 
listened—a big fat man in a shooting coat and a black moustache, 
grasping a large white auctioneers hammer. The girl had 
decoyed a man into a house and helped rob him of a couple of 
hundred dollars. What the counsel had to say in her defence I 
know not, for it was entirely inaudible to me; but it is to be 
hoped it had some effect on the judge, who when he had finished 
proceeded to orate at considerable length, giving a lengthy and 
flowery account of the crime, and ended by sentencing the girl 
to five years and a half’s imprisonment. Then the girl was 
removed to the back of the court, where she entered into a 
vivacious flirtation with the man I suppose was her jailor; the 
judge whacked his desk with the hammer, and the next case was 
called—a Russian and a clever-looking Jew boy, who had robbed 
aman of a pocket-book in Central Park. For the Russian there 
was no one to say anything, but for the Jew his complete family 
was in attendance. The one who said most was his handsome, 
well-dressed sister, who came to the judge’s elbow and whispered 
volubly of the immense care they were prepared to take of him 
if only they might have him home. And home they had him 
accordingly, while the unhappy Russian received a lengthy 
lecture on his race and its dangerous procfivities, and a propor- 
tionate sentence. Another whack with the hammer, and another 
case. LExpeditious, if scarcely dignified. On the jury, by the 
way, I noticed a black man. 

In the Recorder’s Court they were doing their best to get a 
jury together to try a German doctor charged with murder by 
poison. They had been at it several days, and so far had only 
succeeded in getting nine jurymen. The freedom of the press 
and the ubiquity of the reporter have rendered a statute necessary 
by which no one can be called to serve on a jury who admits that 
from what he has read in the papers he has already made up his 
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mind on the case. While I was in court three or four jurors-in- 
waiting were called who were all asked the same questions and all 
dismissed as unfit to serve, in consequence of their answers. One 
was insured in the same company as the dead man; one had an 
objection to the death sentence; one had made up his mind from 
reading the paper; and one had the strongest objection to 
anything in the way of circumstantial evidence, and would give 
no verdict on it. All very easy for the jurymen, who have a 
natural dislike to serving on a trial that may last a fortnight, but 
a great waste of time for the judge and the public. The doctor 
seemed to enjoy the predicament of the court hugely; he tugged 
at his yellow moustache, and his shifty blue eyes flickered with 
glee. He had been tried before, by the way, but just at the end 
of the trial one of the jury became insane, and they had to begin 
all over again. 

Most of the other courts had risen for lunch and were being 
used as smoking-rooms by the lounging suitors and witnesses. 
In one of them a day or two ago a disappointed plaintiff had 
cleared the room by the simple method of firing a revolver at the 
successful defendant. Four shots were fired before he was 
disarmed, though they do say that two of them came from the 
defendant, by way of reply. The judge, meantime, left the 
bench hurriedly by his private door ; was fired out, in fact. 

Monday.—All New York that is going to flit, flits before the 
first of May. The streets are full of furniture waggons, the 
pavements covered with scraps of straw and paper, and matting. 
The house opposite me that yesterday was so full of life and 
movement, now looks blank and black. I can look right through 
it, down into the dismal back yard. Just this moment the last 
cab-full has driven off; the last to leave the house was the maid, 
who came down the steps pulling the front door behind her, 
carrying a lamp wrapped in a towel. Now, a fat black woman 
sits unmolested on the steps in the sunlight; the shadows from 
the tree in front of the yacht club next the Knickerbocker, play 
across the pavement at her feet. She watches them idly, her 
hands with their yellow palms hanging down between her 
knees. 

I shall never see that house again, if ever I do, without 
emotion; never see other faces, other figures at the windows 
without thinking of the charming head that used sometimes to be 
turned my way, the charming lips that sometimes used to smile 
at me across the gray asphalte. She only needed a crescent in 
her black hair to be Jean Goujon’s Diana in the Louvre. She 
had two little brothers, and when I came home to dress for dinner, 
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and the gas was lit, I used to see her romping with them across 
the folding beds of the American lodging-house. 

What a chapter one might write about the faces one sees across 
the street, that always seem the prettiest, the tenderest! Was 
there not a man once who climbed a ravine because across the 
gulf he saw a figure moving he felt sure he could always, always, 
love? Andlo! It was that of his wife. “Blue are the hills that 
are far from us”; how eternally true of all things in this life is 
that simple Gaelic proverb ! 

Oh, Thirty-second Street, number eleven, how flat and prosaic 
it sounds, and yet how full of poetry to me! 


Water Frira. 














Our Village. 


POOR NEIGHBOURS. 


“To-morrow the leaves will fail, 
But I only think of the gold of the harvests to come; 
So glorious the splendour will be of those harvests to come, 
That we never think again of the leaves that are falling. 
—Bard of the Dimbovitza. 


You may very commonly hear it said by those whose fortune it is 
to live in the country that they have no neighbours. “A beautiful 
spot,” they say, “but we are badly off for neighbours” ; or “ our 
nearest neighbour is five miles away.” Nowit is certain that 
neighbours can only exist in the country. In the town, we are 
all jostled up together like the animals in the Noah’s Ark of our 
childhood, greatly to the detriment of many of us; and although 
it is true that we live side by side there, in long rows of houses, 
so similar in appearance, that without a number we should hardly 
recognise our own front doors; which of us, if his number stood 
at 12, would admit that he had duties and social obligations 
towards Nos. 11 and 13? No. 12 has a way of scornfully 
qualifying them as “next-door,” by which he means to convey 
that he has no sort of connection with them. He probably does 
not even know their names. 

How different is all this in the country! The dweller in the 
country who is literally without neighbours, or who is not on 
friendly terms with those he has, is indeed to be pitied. Every- 
thing in the country depends upon your neighbour. There is 
the right-of-way through an adjacent park, the stroll through a 
neighbour's friendly woods, the socialistic joy of the little towing- 
path from which the merest wayfarer may feel that he owns 
whole estates. The peace of parishes has been known to hang 
upon—a pheasant, or it may be—a fox, or perchance it is that 
time-honoured grievance—the right to a certain pew in church. 
And then what robust likings and dislikings in the country! 
Your neighbour that you like—how pleasant to ride with him or 
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to walk, to meet him in the cricket-field or at tennis, on the hill- 
side at golf, to hunt with him or to shoot—and on long winter 
evenings in the sacred hour before dinner—how delightful to sit 
in the curtained room round the fire, when, under the gentle 
stimulus of the tea-cup, the best talk of the day is done! While 
for the neighbour that you dislike—for no particular reason most 
likely—what a salt and savour does it not give to life! 

But the word “neighbour” is used in the country in far too 
restricted a sense. The man who complains that he “ is badly off 
for neighbours” is probably living close to some two hundred 
families, with many of whom he might, if he would, have friendly 
and very pleasant relations. Our ancestors in this respect were 
wiser than we. They were more complete country-men and 
country-women. They built their houses, for the most part, close 
to the village, some very lordly mansions actually face the village 
street, and their owners shared in the life of the village community 
even while they dominated it. To-day all that has changed. The 
great parks and houses have a constant succession of fresh owners, 
and the old simple relations between the “ House” and the 
“Cottage” have ceased. The peasant watches, in his slow 
critical way, the arrival of the family from town, the young ladies 
with their smart London clothes, the young men, who look as if 
they did not know much about the “lond,’ and his mind reverts 
to “t? ould Squoire,” and he recalls how he has heard tell “ thoot 
Squoire and his own grandfather had stubbed Thornaby Waste.” 
They had taken their time; Squoire couldn’t afford to put more 
than one man on the job; his grandfather had been that man, 
and Squoire and he together had done the country good service. 
Yes! the old relations have ceased, with all that there was of 
dignity and friendliness about them. And there has not yet been 
time for new relations to spring up. 

It is a great thing in the country to live in asmall house. For 
one thing, you are less likely to inherit a game-feud, nor is the 
feud of the family pew included in your lease, and you are at 
once on an easy footing with the village folk. The village knows 
exactly (for did not the villagers plant them?) the fruit-bearing 
capacities of your trees; whether or no you are likely to have a 
good supply of walnuts; and they are ready to declare that you 
must be short of roses, “for that creeper o’ yourn, he warn’t 
never no good for nothing.” It follows that simple offerings 
come to your door. The carpenter finding your creeper doing 
even less well than usual, sends up a great basket of Gloire de 
Dijon roses from off his own more favoured porch. Gifts of 
damsons, greengages, walnuts and mushrooms follow in due 
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course, while you in return make your little offerings of anything 
which you are known to do wellin. All this is possible because 
you live in a small house, and your estate is not oppressed with 
“glass.” It is possible too to become on terms of real intimacy 
with the sages of the village—possible, that is, if you are willing 
to serve a long apprenticeship. The peasant is a cautious being: 
it takes him a long time to make up his mind about his would-be 
friend. And if he is slow in auswering you, it is that he is trying 
to make out what you would like him to say. It is only when the 
replies come freely, and in an adverse sense to your questionings, 
that you may begin to feel that you are making way. But when 
once you have established your right to his confidence, how 
pleasant it is! What kindliness and yet what dignity he shows, 
what bright flashes of humour, and curious pieces of knowledge, 
with strange intermixture of folk-lore and pagan superstitions ! 
For, be it noticed, your peasant is a very pagan at heart. 

The children of the village too, when they see you tramping 
the lanes, sometimes hot and dusty, sometimes as well-covered 
with mud as they are themselves, will make friends, and share their 
confidences with you, of marbles, and cricket, and birds’ eggs. 
They will show you where the wild strawberries grow, and tell you 
strange stories of snakes and “ pincher-bobs,” and of how they 
have seen the mother viper in self-defence devouring her young. 

The children of the village form a happy link between the old 
world and the new. The fathers and mothers look with pride, if 
also with a tinge of suspicion, upon the education that all their 
children now receive. How different from their own young days, 
when many a child left school unable to read or to write! The 
parents have now realised the meaning and value of passing 
certain standards, though they take care that the children shall 
understand of how little account in their eyes is all book-learning. 
The modern village child is certainly not likely to underrate his 
own importance, and the cynical remarks of his grandfather and 
his mother are possibly a very useful makeweight against the glory 
of reaching the seventh standard. The other day, the writer was 
joined in a ramble along the lanes by a little urchin who had 
become friendly over the gift of a cricket-ball, with a little advice 
as to his wicket-defence. “I say,” said the boy, “d’yer know, I’m 
in the sixth standard, I am.” ‘There was nothing for it but 
compliments and congratulations. “I say,” continued he, “I’m 
only eleven year old, 1 am.” “And what standard do you think 
I’m in?” returned his friend. ‘“ Doano,” said the boy. “I'm in 
the twenty-fifth standard, I am,” was the reply. The child gasped 
and promptly disappeared in a hedge, where one may hope that 
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he pondered over this hard saying. It is much to his credit that 
he has forgiven the little joke at his expense. 

“Our village” is not very far from London. It would be 
possible to cover the whole distance in a single day on a good 
horse. It lies off the high road. It is not on the way to 
anything. On the stillest summer night you may hardly hear 
the roll of the distant train down the valley. But the air is full 
of the song of the nightingale, the cry of the night-jar and the 
owl. The village lies in a clearing, in what has been a great 
forest country, under the shadow of protecting downs. It would 
be difficult in all England to find a more old-world place. The 
houses cluster round a broad-spreading green, devoted to the 
sports of the village children, and on holidays to cricket. A tall 
maypole still overtops the roofs, and the country folk still dance 
and feast around it at the annual fair in early summer. The 
maypole is the glory of the countryside, for by it there hangs a 
tale. Some sixty years ago, the old maypole, which had long 
shown signs of decay, was uprooted in a great storm, and was so 
badly injured in‘ its fall, that it was found impossible to set it up 
again. The village took the loss greatly to heart. It is im- 
possible to say exactly what the feeling towards the old maypole 
had been; but one night, a party of determined young fellows 
marched out some seven miles to a lonely heath where stood 
another maypole, deserted and uncared for. They tore it up and 
bore it home in triumph on their shoulders; and when the village 
woke next morning, there lay the miracle of a new sound 
maypole on the green. Mine host at the inn saw the import- 
ance of the event, and lent his aid, and the new pole arose 
on the ruins of the old, with oak bottom and iron girders to 
make all secure. The exploit was commemorated in a song, 
long sung in the village, in which the daring and the huge 
stature of the leader of the expedition were set forth. It does 
not appear that any complaint was made, or that retribution 
was exacted. Dut “ Lord love ye, nobody cared for nothing sixty 
years ago.” 

There is no shop in our village, no post-office, no baker’s shop 
even, though there is a cottage where you may buy loaves. If 
you are so extravagant as to want “ buttcher’s” meat, you must 
go some miles to fetch it. The doctor lives six miles away, the 
druggist seven; but you are not expected to be ill, and for the 
rest, barter and exchange are the habits of the place. It must 
always be remembered that the surest test by which you may tell 
whether you are really in the country or whether you are merely 
making believe in some suburban district is the test of payment. 
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In the true country you seldom pay outright for anything. You 
sell a bit of hay—you are repaid in straw or corn. You want to 
make a fence—one person “thinks” he can find the wood, a 
second person “draws” the wood, and a third person sets up the 
fence. Problem—who and what are you to pay? 

There is an exquisite sense of peace and serenity about our 
village. Time has mellowed everything to a perfect harmony. 
Forest trees shade every lane, and from every rising ground you 
may see the great downs, blue or black, with here and there a 
sparkle of white in the far away clefts of chalk near the sea. A 
spirit of content seems to rest upon the inhabitants. “He is an 
afternoon sort of 2 chap” is a common expression, and indeed it 
would be difficult to conceive of any strenuous endeavour or 
spirit of revolt in such a Sleepy Hollow. The advent of a parish 
council even cannot stir its repose. 

And indeed the villagers have cause for content. They live, 
for the most part, round the village green, in large roomy and 
most picturesque old houses, with high roofs and gables, and 
grand stacks of chimneys. The ancient malt-house, with its 
imposing out-buildings and delightful dwelling-house, stands on 
one side of the green, the village smithy on the other, and all the 
houses have large gardens bright with flowers. We may suppose 
that the village with its surroundings looked in the year 1795 
just as it does to-day. Dominating all the rest rises the parish 
church, its grey stone in striking contrast with the glowing reds 
and browns of the village roofs. The church dates from the 
thirteenth century, and from its size and importance would seem 
to suggest a time when the worshippers must have been far more 
numerous than they could be to-day. 

There is, of course, a reverse to the picture. Picturesque old 
houses have a way of letting in the rain; and wells dating from 
the seventeen hundreds may very probably not yield a satisfactory 
water-supply. The great open hearth, with maybe a settle on 
either side in the chimney-corner, gives distinction to the cottage 
parlour, but alas! this open hearth, with a hook in the chimney, 
and a hanging pot, are too often the only kitchen appliances. On 
the other hand, the house rent is fabulously low; there is always 
a good garden, and there is so much waste land that everyone in 
our village keeps a cow or a goat, a donkey, pigs or poultry, while 
wood may be had for the trouble of picking it up, and fern litter, 
for the animals, for the cutting. Winter, too, brings no phantoms 
of cold and famine to our doors. The peasant in the woodland 
country can always find work, for, when the harvest is gathered, 
the work in the copses begins, and continues in one form or 
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another until the spring. There are very few persons really 
downtrodden by poverty in our village. 

We have, however, one real grievance—our distance from 
medical aid. Itis pathetic to think how many young wives must 
have perished in times past because there was none to help them, 
or because aid came too late. A man with a broken leg to-day 
will think nothing of waiting a day and a night before he gets it 
set, having probably suffered tortures in the meantime from 
various rude attempts to pull it in place. But we are a robust 
people happily, and we have a rough and ready way of ministering 
to each other, though perhaps our remedies would hardly commend 
themselves to the fastidiousness of the town. Hot beer, or hot 
home-made wine, rhubarb, or currant, or elder, we consider a 
“fine thing ” for all the smaller ailments; “ Wite Iles” cure all 
our aches and pains, and our remedy for whooping-cough is 
heroic. We hold open the patient’s mouth and force four or five 
tiny frogs to leap down. We believe that a viper’s fat is the only 
cure for a viper’s bite, and we have always in reserve the “ wise 
woman,” who deals with the more delicate and subtle problems of 
“crosses in love,” and the relative desirability of a fair or of a 
dark young man. 

But come with me up the hillside and let us make the acquaint- 
ance of one of the most interesting of our neighbours. Our way 
lies up what in Hampshire would be called a “ hanger,” a steep 
almost precipitous lane, but which is nevertheless the high road 
from our village on its northern side to the nearest town. The 
high road is little better than a cart tract over the hill. The 
ground is bright with heather and bracken, and here and there 
are brilliant patches of metallic green, where the undergrowth 
was fired in early spring. On the edge of the common, perched 
high upon a knoll, looking down the valley, and sheltered from 
the wind by a few trees, stands a house. A strange house, 
neither cottage, nor homestead, nor gentleman’s residence. It is 
a curious, tumble-down, rambling place, and stands like a beacon 
on the hillside, but a beacon that looks as if some night a storm 
would whirl it away. It is a most solitary spot. Curlews sweep 
round you as you walk, with their piercing cries, and before you 
lies a grand prospect of downs and wooded vales, reaching to the 
sea. One imagines that the bailiff, or perhaps the woodreeve, but 
in any case an able-bodied man, will be the occupier of so lonely 
a dwelling, and you are surprised, when in answer to your knock, 
an aged and very wrinkled woman opens the door. 

Mrs. Goodyer has lived in that house for more than sixty 
years. She had never slept out of it until some five years since, 
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when her husband died. She has never been to London, nor has 
she ever travelled in a train. Her whole heart and soul are in 
the place where she has spent her life. She helped to plant the 
trees that are now her shelter against the wind. She rose at 
three o’clock in the morning as a young woman, to stub up the 
bit of common land which makes her enclosure. She tells you 
that every blade of glass almost seems a part of her life. She 
too remembers t’ ould Squoire, and has many tales to tell of his 
kind ways, and of how he wore the last pigtail in the country- 
side. He it was who paid for her schooling, and the lady at the 
great house suverintended her needlework, and initiated her 
into the mysteries of the still-room. She will tell you with a 
sigh, even yet, of the part ruffles and frills played in those early 
days, of the terrible burden of shirt ruffles to those who had the 
charge of them, and she will talk to you by the hour of the arts 
of preserving, of beer and wine making, for Mrs. Goodyer is 
pre-eminently what our grandmothers would have called “a 
notable woman”; and her wine, as the writer can testify, is 
excellent. She was born in the village, and was early married to 
a clever and very steady young fellow who brought her up with 
him to make her home at the “ mast’s head,” sixty years ago. 

What things she must have seen in those sixty years! Railways, 
telegraphs, the penny post, and many another change, which, 
though perhaps not so striking, is yet as far-reaching in its 
effects. But although she is firmly convinced that the human 
race is trying to stand upon its head, her own immediate 
surroundings have altered very little. Railways and the penny 
post have not brought a more varied life to her door. On the 
contrary, the country-side is decidedly duller, there are fewer 
local events; village life has, without doubt, lost colour. 

Mrs. Goodyer is still active for her years. She tends a few 
cattle, cooks for herself, washes for herself, and carries her own 
wood and water each day up the hill. For sole companion she 
has her little granddaughter, a child of some eleven years, a 
strange little old-fashioned reproduction of the grandmother. 
We ask Mrs. Goodyer if she is not afraid of the loneliness of 
the place—but she smiles, and says that when you have nothing 
to lose, it is wonderful how little afraid you are. She points, too, 
to an old-fashioned gun hanging over the chimney. ‘ There,” 
she says, “I keeps he loaded, and I knaws how to use he; I’ve 
often,” she continues, “taken he down and gone round the place 
in the middle of the night, but I’m most too old to be doing that 
now.” And when you explain that it was not robbers that you 
were thinking of, but accident or sickness, she tells you that the 
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child there understands. That if anything were to happen in the 
night, she knows that she must hurry on some clothes and run to 
the woodcutter’s cottage about half a mile away, across the 
common: and the little maid smiles and nods, and you feel sure 
that she will carry out to the letter her grandmother’s instructions. 
It is a sad life for the poor child, living thus far away, with the 
weight of an aged, possibly of a dying, grandmother upon her 
young shoulders, and no one but herself to stand between the old 
woman and death. 

But let us accept Mrs. Goodyer’s invitation, and go inside, and 
have a chat with her of bygone times. Nothing delights her so 
much as a good talk, if you will listen to her stories of the past, 
for the present seems to her far less real than the days of her 
vigorous womanhood. 

The parlour is large and comfortable; a wide open hearth 
attracts you to its cheerful blaze. The walls, which were once 
white, are now stained in fantastic browns, the effect of smoke 
and wet. There are two or three chairs, an old oak dresser, a tall 
clock, which ticks as if it were of the same age as its mistress, 
and suffered from asthma, and hanging on the walls are various 
specimens of old iron and steel work, made in the valley long 
ago when this was the Birmingham of England. A huge 
pair of tongs that might have served St. Dunstan, and a toasting- 
fork of so elegant and fanciful a shape that it would certainly 
compel you to toast your own bread. 

Mrs. Goodyer has much to tell us, and although perhaps it is 
not her intention to do so, she leaves us with an impression that 
things are very much better on the whole than they were in the 
old days. She tells us of the terrible year 1834, when there was 
almost a famine in the place, and the distress was so great that 
thirty families in the parish emigrated. She tells us of how 
much she and her husband had suffered, and how they had 
been tempted to go “out” also; but they owned “ béastis,” 
and their friends had advised them to hold on to the old 
country as long as possible. She talks of the old outbreaks 
of influenza, and takes down the family Bible to show us how two 
of her little ones had been carried off by it in one year. She says 
that times are better now bread and tea and sugar are so cheap, 
and she says the manners of the village girls are gentler and more 
womanly. ‘They do less work in the fields than formerly, and 
there are fewer children born out of wedlock. All this, and 
much more she tells us, and we come away with the impression 
that life in “our village” is an easier thing than it was sixty 
years ago; but we feel somehow that there is less of fun and 
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enjoyment, less savour to life, that the people have lost in robust- 
ness and character. 

Mrs. Goodyer, however, comes of the old stock. A few years 
ago her aged husband died, and as she was left quite alone, 
it seemed natural and prudent that she should leave her solitary 
wind-swept cottage and go to live with a married son, who was a 
small farmer down the valley. Accordingly, Mrs. Goodyer had a 
sale of her effects, reserving to herself a few pieces of old furniture 
that had come to her from her parents, and took up her abode at 
the farm. 

It was a pretty place; the advent of the grandmother was 
hailed with pride and satisfaction. But the old lady drooped and 
pined ; the air of the valley “ choked” her, she said. At last she 
became so ill, that she told her son she felt that she must die if 
she could not go back to her old home upon the hill. And so in 
the late autumn of that year, when the cold and the frosts had 
begun, and the leaves had nearly all fallen from the trees, a pro- 
cession was seen moving slowly up the hillside. It was a farm carf 
containing Mrs. Goodyer, sitting upon the remains of her house- 
hold goods. The son led the horse, his wife and the children 
walked by the side. They had come to instal her again in the 
old home. 

“And from this place,’ she says in sad triumph, ‘while her 


glittering blue eyes flash with determination, “I will never go, 
for ’ve planted every tree and sown every blade of grass, and I 
love them all. And I will never go till I am carried out, feet 
first, to rest alongside my poor husband. An’ I doan’t fear snow, 
nor cold, nor sickness, nor death. For I’m not one of those as is 
so desperately fond o’ life,” and she smiles. 


E. B. Harrison. 





Che Hour of Her Life. 


Ir was at the beginning of last season that a flower-shop was 
started in the heart of Clubland, which, had it continued open, 
would have been town-famed long ere this. Instead of holding 
the orthodox stiff-backed chairs and counter, the interior was as 
prettily arranged a little nook as could be found in all London. 
Bits of old brocades and trailing plants covered the walls, and the 
stock-in-trade, which consisted exclusively of men’s buttonholes, 
was dispensed by so beautiful a woman that she was able to make 
it a rule from the very first, that whatever might be the price of 
the flowers when sold by her two assistants, they doubled in value 
when touched by her own fair hands. ANnerTe was the name 
over the window, and it very soon became the thing with a 
certain section of society to lounge into the flower-shop on spring 
afternoons, and to waste a fair amount of time and money over 
the excellent tea (which was given gratis), and the purchase of 
flowers, whose perfection and cost put a certain cachet upon the 
customers. A favoured few were occasionally admitted into an 
inner sanctum, and this, though it was merely divided from the 
outer room by a curtain, it became the fashion to desire to enter. 
The place was fitted in Liberty’s best style, the lounges were 
luxurious, and the object was flirtation. 

The piquancy of it, such as it was, lay in Annette herself. A 
small, impudent-toned, rosy-faced girl would have vulgarised the 
affair at once: it was so exactly what would have been expected. 
But Annette was a graceful, loose-limbed woman, whose complete 
indifference stood her in lieu of dignity, and whose absolutely 
colourless face, crowned by a mass of dyed auburn hair, to which 
only one man was so fastidious as to object, brought into greater 
prominence a pair of big changeful eyes, which were long-lashed, 
and of a perfect forget-me-not blue. Her manner was usually 
grave to sombreness, and, as Freddy Calvin averred, it was not 
altogether unlike making love to an iceberg. It being pointed out 
to him that this could scarcely be deemed a satisfactory occupa- 
tion, he shifted both his ground and his simile, and vowed it more 
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resembled wooing an angel, and made him feel kind of churchy 
and good. And, besides, he never knew when she would snub him, 
and when fall in with radiant delight with his own plans, and this 
perhaps held the case in a nutshell. 

One morning early in May, Mr. Freddy Calvin—heart-whole, 
strictly inoffensive, and heir to Lord Sydthorpe, he was registered 
in the matchmakers’ books that season—came strolling along 
Piccadilly in the glossiest of new hats, and the broadest of smiles. 
He was a young gentleman who was invariably on excellent terms 
both with himself and the world at large, and he thought the 
universe at that moment held no greater bliss than the knowledge 
he was going to Annette, and felt tolerably assured of his 
welcome. 

“T shall marry that woman if she will have me,” he had said 
to Luke Felstead the night before, and it had left him totally 
unrufiled that his friend had rudely replied: “Then, my dear 
Freddy, the more fool you.” 

Felstead was the one man who objected to Annette’s dyed hair, 
and was also the mentor who occasionally took Freddy to task. 
Farthermore, though this is a detail, he was the one man for whom 
Annette cared a rush. 

Freddy reached his destination, and finding the shop empty 
but for the two little blue-gowned white-capped maids, begged one 
of them to find out if mademoiselle would admit him to the inner 
room. To brush past the curtain uninvited was more than the 
most courageous of the men would have dared. 

“Mam’selle says ‘Please come in,’” was the message brought 
back, and Freddy, with sufficient delicacy to feel he should sink 
the trade in the courtship, left on the counter the rose he had just 
purchased, and went in with alacrity. 

Annette was doing some needlework, some lacey sort of stuff, 
but put it down at once to stretch a greeting hand towards him. 

“Tam so glad to see you!” and there was enough music in her 
soft tones to make the words sound not commonplace. 

“It is downright good of you to let me come in,” responded 
Freddy heartily; he was barely of age, and his diction was still 
boyish. “Is that a thing what wants holding, Annette? My 
cousin Mary is always doing work that wants another fellow 
holding, and I'll do it for you at once. Uncle Sydthorpe is in town 
again.” 

“Ts he?” asked his hostess. Freddy’s chatter bored her, because 
she knew there was so much of it she should have to sit through 
before he could be helped on to the one subject which interested 
her keenly, and of which only he could tell her. 
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To-day, however, her patience was less severely taxed than 
usual, for when he had continued discussing his relations for some 
minutes, he broke off abruptly to remark he had seen Felstead 
last night, and to quote his opinions anent bis cousin Mary. 

Annette’s indifference vanished. 

“What did you say he said of Miss Calvin?” she asked breath- 
lessly. 

“ Oh, he admires her.” 

“She is pretty.” 

“Pretty?” Freddy whistled. ‘No, she is plain, but Felstead 
cares nothing for looks. He likes a Vere de Vere individual, who 
would rather die than send you into dinner with the wrong girl.” 

Annette’s laugh sounded forced. 

“ And I was studying up the Peerage last night to understand 
the carriage panels,” she said. “Ah well! it takes all sorts to 
make a world, doesn’t it?” 

“As if you weren’t a whole century better than she in every- 
way,” Freddy cried out indignantly. ‘“ I only wish you cared halfa 
much for yourself as I care for you, and then you'd die of self-love.” 

“ A pleasing ending,” replied Annette. 

She spoke listlessly, for what was the use of it all, when every- 
thing she could learn of Luke Felstead tended to show the sharp 
line of demarcation he drew between women of his own class, and 
others? What was the use of enduring the society of this talka- 
tive lad, if it never brought her nearer his friend? 

Freddy was going on in a more ardent strain now, not quite 
venturing on the intended proposal, but making as hot love as his 
honest heart and limited vocabulary would allow. Annette thought 
her own thoughts the while, and when they grew too bitter, 
dismissed him almost curtly. 

Five minutes after his departure she caught the tones of another 
voice inquiring for her, a pleasant, full-toned voice this one, and 
as courteous in its manner of addressing the white-capped maids 
as if they had been royal. Annette passed swiftly through the 
curtain, and confronted a grave-looking middle-aged man, with a 
pale pink flush rising slowly in her cheeks. 

“Yes, Mr. Felstead?” she said. 

The newcomer raised his hat, “I am an early visitor, but I 
thought I should find Freddy here,” he explained, and his listener 
chose to construe his sentence into: “ Otherwise I should not have 
come.” 

So she answered defiantly that he had been, and had stayed a 
long time, and all the while had a miserable knowledge that she 
would regret the words as soon as Felstead had left her. 
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“T saw you last night,” she continued. 

“ And I you,” he responded, “ though I did not go in myself. 
I hope you liked the play.” 

“No. I was with Roger Bryant, and he always palls on me 
after a bit. You will ask me why I go with him then ?” 

“Certainly not,” said Felstead suavely. “I should not be so 
impertinent as to question your movements.” Adding a good- 
day he went off, and Annette retreated intothe inner room. Had 
she done anything wrong? she asked herself, in a white heat of 
rage. No, she knew she had not, for ladies—real ladies—went out 
in the evening with men who were not their husbands: the society 
papers said so; so how dared he say in that distant polished voice: 
“‘ Certainly not” ? 

The days went on. May came to an end, and June dawned amid 
all the sunny-houred fashion and fuss which inaugurates so much 
enjoyment, and disguises so much of tragedy. Annette had dis- 
posed of the amorous Bryant by snubbing him so effectually that 
that hero went flowerless for a week, and then, in the natural re- 
action from misery to annoyance, took to buying his buttonholes 
at another shop. 

“ We were talking away in quite a friendly fachion,” he informed 
his brother some months later, “ when she told me suddenly I had 
gone too far, and must stop. I declare to you I was trying to be 
as agreeable as possible. As I didn’t at once, well, what do you 
imagine this extraordinary woman did? She just rang the bell, 
and told one of her maids to stay in the room with us, and then 
she turned to me with the most beaming of smiles. ‘ You were 
saying ’ she said sweetly.” 

Bryant deposed, left Freddy Calvin an undisputed first, and a 
rare round of delight he had, in which the river and many theatres 
played prominent parts, and which were as innocent, and un- 
doubtedly as enjoyable, as if they had been shared by the most 
lynx-eyed of chaperons. 

At length came the day when Luke Felstead saw that if ever 
he intended to win Freddy from a not over-desirable influence, 
now was the time to do it. Why he interested himself in the 
young man, with whom he had but little in common, is not to be 
related here. It took its rise from a memory associated with his 
mother, and was an unwritten chapter of Felstead’s lonely life. 
Enough that Freddy, left to himself, would inevitably drift down- 
stairs, and accordingly must be taken in hand at once. 

So his mentor, with a vast amount of self-pity, for he hated 
interfering with other people’s affairs, betook himself to Charing 
Cross in order to meet the train which brought up the two froma 
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half day at Richmond, and there asked Annette, as simply as if it 
were not thoroughly alien to his ordinary line of conduct, if she 
would accord him an interview the following morning. It hardly 
required the demure “ Yes, I shall be very pleased,” for her eyes 
shone for the moment, and the quick breath parted her lips. 

“Tt is a sad waste of expression,’ thought Felstead, half-con- 
temptuously, as he watched her companion put her into a cab. 
“ What a flirt she is!” 

Next morning Annette was up betimes. She wanted both her- 
self and her room to look their prettiest, and he had not said at 
what hour he would call. But as the time dragged leadenly by, 
she was seized with a great nervousness, and was fit for nothing 
more than to sit trembling, with her ears strained to catch the 
first sound of his approach. He was coming to her of his own 
free will! The thought rang like a jubilant note of victory. She 
knew she was beautiful; she had but little vanity, but she could 
not help knowing that ; had he grown to think so too? 

Was he coming to her because her tactics of patient waiting 
had been crowned with success at last ? Was her double endeavour 
never to force their possible friendship, but to learn of his desires 
through Freddy and then be swayed by them, while at the same 
time she trusted he might be piqued by her apparent preference 
for another man—was it to yield her happiness to-day? She 
pushed up the hair which was growing damp with anxiety upon 
her forehead, and rubbed her hands to bring some warmth into 
them. Then— 

“Can I see your mistress? She is expecting me.” 

“Yes, sir, if you will go in to her, please,” and Luke Felstead 
entered the room. The hour of her life had come. 

“ Will you—will you sit down ?” she said, when the maid had 
pulled to an inner door behind the curtain, for he had not re- 
linquished her fingers, but was looking at her gravely. “ Whatis 
it?” she added involuntarily. 

“T think it is good of you to see me,” he told her, seating himself 
at some little distance, and scanning her as she stood before him, 
a straight motionless figure in her dark blue gown. “ You do not 
know me at all well, and I have no right to ask it.” 

She murmured something inaudible, and he continued— 

“Will you promise not to turn me out of the room, for I am 
going to be impertinent, and shall deserve it.” 

Even had Annette been a novice in the hearing of love-vows, 
which she certainly was not, she would have taken heart from the 
direct personal tone of his words; but she controlled herself and 
answered him very quietly— 
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“You have always been scrupulously careful, Mr. Felstead. 
Even if you were, as you say, ‘impertinent,’ I would forgive yon, 


” 


half-averted head. It made no impression on him, but having her 
here to himself, Felstead began dimly to comprehend somewhat of 
the fascination she might possess for younger men. 

“You are too young and too beautiful to be here by yourself,” 
he said abruptly. “Haven’t you people of your own to live 
with ?” 

She shook her head. 

“My father was an officer—Lion Browning of the Guards; 
perhaps you have heard of him—Mad Lion, they called him. He 
cut the service when he married my mother, and I was born in 
France. She sold oranges in Drury Lane, and I have been told 
he was tipsy at the time. But I won’t think that: he was my 
father, and I like to think he was a gentleman, and be proud of 
him.” 

Watching her kindling eyes, and the eloquent little gesture 
with which she flung back her head, Felstead thought so too. 

“T see,” he said kindly. ‘And being your father’s child, you 
did not care much about your other relations.” 

“That was just it,” she answered. “I went to my grandfather 
—his father, you know—once, and he turned me from the house. 
A low-looking man, I think he said he was a coster, found me out 
another time, and insisted he was my uncle, so I did the same 
friendly office by him. I am a sort of Mahomet’s coffin, Mr. 
Felstead, and hang between the two worlds without belonging to 
either.” 

Felstead was silent. This explained much which had hitherto 
puzzled him. 

“T came to ask you a big kindness,” he said at last. “I came 
to you yourself, direct, because if I can read faces at all, yours 
proves you are good-hearted. Are you fond of Freddy Calvin, 
Miss Browning ?” 

Annette hesitated. 

“Why ?” she asked. 

“ Because I want you to give up the boy, and let him go.” 

The woman’s heart beat almost to suffocation; was this tanta- 
mount to saying, “ that I may take his place ?” 

“Why?” she said again, and stopped short. 

Then he told her. What he said was as delicately veiled as was 
compatible with absolute clearness; not by one expression or 
inflexion of his voice would he wantonly wound her; but the 
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naked truth was unmistakable. A woman in her position, who 
had been féted by a vast number of the fastest men in town, 
whose beauty had enabled her to sell flowers at fancy prices, and 
whose life generally since the opening of the shop had proved she 
was answerable to no one for her actions, was assuredly not the 
sort of woman to become the future Lady Sydthorpe. He did not 
fancy her affection could really have been caught by the errant 
fancy of a boy some year or two her junior. Would she not show 
herself capable of a great goodness, and break the chains which 
held him? 

Annette heard him steadily to the end. A dull brickdust red 
had suffused her pale cheeks, and her eyes had darkened. 

“T may not know the ways of your world, Mr. Felstead,” she 
said when he had finished, “ but I am not a bad woman.” , 

The man flushed in his turn. , 

“You and I may not much like each other,” he told her, “ but 
if any man in my presence dared to say that you were, I would 
knock him down for a liar.” 

Annette had set her teeth so hard, that it was with physical 
effort she unclenched them to answer him. 

“Then why can’t I marry him?” shedemanded. “Understand 
that I do not say I would, I do not say I care two straws about 
him ; I only say, why shouldn’t I?” 

Her companion murmured something about an impressionable 
lad like Calvin wanting a wife who would hold him up, and not 
pull him down in the social scale ; but Annette had risen to her feet, 
and broke in upon his words with a sudden passion and energy 
that made them fail upon his lips. 

“Why should you try to spare your friend?” she cried. 
“What have I done? My father’s birth was as good as his own; 
you yourself admit that whatever I may do, it is in the open 
daylight ; I am well favoured enough to have won his love, and I 
have wit enough to keep it. I have got my own living, it is true, 
but is that a shame tome? When the men I know overstep the 
bounds of friendship, I send them away. I don’t keep my discarded 
lovers dangling about me. Is that so much lower than the fine 
ladies of your own set? When the——” 

What Luke Felstead might have answered had her impetuous 
ringing speech continued to its end, remained unspoken, for as 
the words came pouring forth, as she stood fronting the man who, 
perfectly unmoved, perfectly courteous, listened to her, a chance 
remark of his which Freddy had repeated, flashed through her 
brain. Felstead could only care for a woman who would “ rather 


die,” as the boy had phrased it, than commit the slightest social 
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solecism, and the sudden remembrance tolled the death-knell to 
her hopes. She stood silent, and looked at him piteously. 

“Could a woman of my class never make a man of yours 
happy ?” 

“ Never,” said Felstead firmly. ‘‘ There would be the same 
difficulty, Miss Browning, if you were a princess. To be happy 
the boy should marry in his own swim.” 

“ Couldn’t my love for my husband do anything?” Her voice 
was dangerously sweet, her blue eyes were liquid with tears she 
was too proud to shed. “It should teach me to sink my old life 
utterly ; I would have no will nor aim but his.” 

The face she was watching did not soften, and Annette drew 
back a step, as though the quiet figure had struck her. 

“Tsee. Iam a fool,” she said, and the pleading had died from 
her voice. Then: ‘“ You want me to send him away, Mr. Felstead ? 
If I do it will be to please you.” She turned from him abruptly, 
and walking over to the mantelshelf rested her elbow on its ledge, 
her chin on her hand. ‘I wonder if I shall do it.” 

“TI?” Felstead rose from his seat, startled, bewildered. What 
did she mean ? ; 

“Yes,” said Annette slowly, “you. I—I am whimsical, Mr. 
Felstead, and just because, as you say, we two don’t much like 
each other, I’ve a fancy—to be well thought of—by you.” She 
spoke unsteadily, almost jerkily. “Come back to-morrow morning, 
will you, and bring Freddy with you? I,” her fingers stole 
over her quivering mouth, and hid it from him, “I will do what 
you want. Will you shake hands with me—now ?” 

That day the flower-shop was closed, and a neat placard affixed 
to its shutters, which the friends read next morning with a con- 
viction on at least the elder man’s part that the announcement 
meant for always. “Gone away” was what it said. 


Masset E. Worton. 














Lassie. 


A mAmen’s form and full of grace, 

Crowned by a roguish little face, 

Which nought could from my heart efface! 
My Lassie! 


Has she beauty? I cannot tell, 

Though each dear feature I know well, 

But o’er my heart she’s cast a spell, 
That Lassie! 


I never asked if she was fair— 
If auburn, black, or gold her hair ; 
No other woman can compare 

With Lassie! 


What shade her eyes I do not know, 

But am quite sure I love them so, 

For through them sweetest thoughts will flow 
From Lassie ! 


And should you ask if constant she? 

I answer you, my life shall be 

Staked on her faithfulness to me! 
Fond Lassie ! 


I know not if she’s short or tall, 

I do incline that she is small, 

For in my arms I can hold all 
Of Lassie. 





LASSIE. 


But there are times when she can seem 
As coldly proud as moon’s pale beam,— 
And then of stature great I dream 

For Lassie ! 


But be this maid whate’er she choose, 
No phase of life would I refuse, 
So I’m assured I shall not lose 


My Lassie! 








* Sundowners” and other Bush Cypes. 


For appealing to varying and contradictory emotions, at one time 
to one’s sense of the picturesque, at another to one’s sense of 
contempt—yet too curiously interesting to be looked upon with 
loathing, though all the incentives to loathing are there—the 
tramps of Australia hold the first place. It would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to find elsewhere a class of human beings showing 
more varied character or wider distinctions. They comprise 
men formerly of every social degree, of every profession and 
calling, the majority of them banded together in one common 
bond—the fatal dower of heredity, or of whatever force it is which 
brings about that strange obliquity of character that causes men 
of a certain stamp to make loafing a fine art. 

Titled lords, baronets, parsons, lawyers, captains, architects, 
clerks—all these are to be met with on the roads. They can be 
divided into two broad classes—viz., those who are looking for work 
and those who are seeking to avoid it. The former consist of a fine 
set of men of all ages, ready and willing to undergo the hardships 
of a weary tramp of hundreds of miles, along which they push 
forward hopefully to find the work which is generally to be had 
by those who are willing to search for it. Their “swag” is 
generally made up of a pair of blankets and a pair of trousers, a 
spare coat, two or three shirts and pairs of socks, a brush and 
comb, towel, needle and thread, etc. For stores they carry bread 
or flour, sugar, tea, carbonate of soda for making damper, a billy 
pannikin, knife and fork. This is a fair average swag, though it 
will often be supplemented by sundry little additional luxuries 
according to the individual idiosyncrasy of the owner. 

The great variation in climate between the different divisions 
of Australia enables sheep-shearing to be carried on nearly all the 
year through. In the far north they shear as early as August, 
in the south not till January ; thus there is a constant stream of 
shearers meandering from north to south and vice versd. These 
are as a rule very mixed and consisted formerly of farmers and 
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tradesmen who travelled annually to and from regular stations 
for the purpose of increasing their incomes. Nowadays the 
regular travelling shearer has for the most part degenerated into 
a wild lawless young fellow, commonly called the “ bush-larrikin.” 

Since the commencement of Unionist troubles the older hands 
are gradually giving up the sheds, and these youngsters taking 
their place. They generally travel on horseback in companies, 
and are only to be met with in camps; but as they are a noisy 
and, if interfered with, a troublesome class, the loafing tramp 
is careful to avoid a shearer’s camp where he would be the butt of 
many an unwelcome practical joke. Next to the shearers are the 
mining class, who are frequently to be encountered on the road 
leading toa new rush. They are generally all good workmen 
and experienced prospectors, travelling on horseback with their 
own tools, etc. Runaway sailors too are often met with. They 
are a handy set of men, who can help themselves, and are not often 
unsuccessful in procuring work. 

All these classes push on and do not loaf about the stations 
and towns en route. If there is no work to be had in one district, 
they go forward to another until they find it. It is the mis- 
fortune of excellence to be proportionately uninteresting. One 
does not look for the curious, the picturesque, the bizarre 
amongst people who do their duty in this state of life. It is to 
the second division—those who tramp to avoid work—that one 
must go to find these qualities. Colloquially they are known as 
“ Sundowners”—that is, those who turn up at a camp at sundown, 
when all preparations are made and work is over and the time 
for a meal and repose has come. They are men in whom all 
sense of dignity in its highest sense is lost and has been replaced 
by a ludicrous distortion, which can only be offended by the one 
suggestion that they should work for their bread. They are 
both educated and uneducated, and it is strange that the former 
category predominates, and that the better the education and 
previous position of the sundowner, the greater is his capacity for 
on cunning. There is no fusion or association between the two. 

ow principles and low habits of mind are perhaps natural 
to the uneducated loafer; to the educated they appear in the 
light of new qualities to be acquired proficiently, and in which 
it is their keen desire to excel. The line of demarcation between 
them is strongly defined, for among the latter will be found men 
of superior intellectual abilities, derelicts of the learned pro- 
fessions ; while the ranks of the latter are recruited from gaol- 


birds, drunkards, sham unemployed, and other undesirable 
characters. 
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If we follow the sundowner’s career from the town to the bush 
and look at a typical narrative picture, drawn from personal 
experience, of a camp where several living specimens of sun- 
downers meet as the grudgingly accepted guests of the traveller, 
a more vivid realisation of their peculiar characteristics can be 
obtained. The town loafer, who dwells in our memory, is a tall, 
thin, sleek individual well past middle age, with a weak, hesitating 
carefully-cultivated gentleness of manner, contrasting strangely 
with his rough appearance. If jostled he humbly stands aside 
and begs your pardon with the resigned air of being struck on 
one cheek and offering the other for similar chastisement. There 
is a furtive glance in his pleading eyes, a glance of fear lest you 
should recommend him to work. 

In conversation at a public-house over a glass of the universal 
lubricator of tongues he will preach in a mealy deprecating voice 
with no trace of aggressiveness, and in an obtrusively unobtrusive 
manner, about the degradation of work. He will tell you in a 
hurt voice, too mild to be classed as indignant, how he never 
felt so humbled in his life when on one occasion he was told by a 
bullying cook at a station to chop firewood if he wished for a meal. 

He outstays his welcome in a town and is brought under the 
eye of the law, which gives to vagrants a short shrift. An 
amusing little police-court scene then ensues. The magistrate is 
a squatter of the old school, self-educated, self-made, and now, 
under the exigencies of the new social life of the colony, taking 
upon himself novel and burdensome responsibilities for the sake 
of acquiring a position for his children in “ society.”* He has 
invited the visitors staying with him to attend the court, and is 
in consequence the more anxious to display his powers. Our 
deprecating tramp is brought before him, condemned to listen to 
a short homily on the righteousness of work and the iniquity 
of loafing, and an eloquent peroration is brought to an emphatic 
close with a Latin tag—goodness knows where or when the worthy 
magistrate picked it}up—over which he stumbles, and which he 
mispronounces. In his best apologetic voice, the tone of depre- 
cation just sufficiently overdone to throw the laugh against his 
approver and give no cause for charging him with impertinence, 
the occupant of the dock leans forward and murmurs :— 

“Your worship will excuse me, lam sure. I am willing to be 
fined, even sent to gaol without complaining, but I cannot listen 
without protest to a misquotation of the author who soothes my 
weary moments. The phrase runs, your worship, Cum labor 
extuderit fastidia.” 


* We allude to the bush magistrate of course. 
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The position of the worthy squatter can be imagined, and he 
hastily gives his unwelcome prisoner a few hours’ notice to leave 
the town. 

Neither is the tramp’s boast unfounded. His acquaintance 
with Horatian satire is thorough, and though rough, dirty and 
repulsive, he is a riper scholar than many a holder of a professorial 
chair. The incurable disease of loafing is no respecter of persons. 

Let us follow our seedy hero on the march. He has had his 
orders to move on. His chief resort in the daytime is of course 
the public-house, when he has not left the town too far behind 
him and houses of entertainment are fairly frequent. When a 
traveller drives up, he may be found either strolling slowly about 
or lounging in the doorway. After the traveller’s horse is tied 
up—never till then—he will offer with a badly-assumed air of 
eagerness to hold it. The stranger enters the house, and in the 
usual free Australian fashion invites everyone present to join him 
in drinking. Thus our hero comes in for his share, and so long 
as his presence may be useful towards procuring the publican an 
extra shilling it is encouraged. When it ceases to be remune- 
rative he is again ordered to move on, but as long as it is 
tolerated he has a halcyon time, and revels in his favourite 
beverage—beer. 

Sometimes he will carry a bottle in each pocket, and then wil! 
stealthily watch the drinks go round, and as each new supply is 
ordered he will quietly empty his pot into one or other of them, 
and is thus provided with a supply to assist him in passing the 
night. 

These are mere episodes by the way: it is inevitable that he 
should continue his onward journey towards the bush, and it is 
there that all his faculties of low cunning are brought into play. 
Should a buggy overtake him he immediately walks lame, 
dragging one foot after the other with a weary gait, hoping by 
these means to obtain a lift, with its accompaniment of a good 
meal at the journey’s end, from the charitable traveller. 

Should it be the dry season, he knows the situation of the 
water-holes, and these he knows must be camping grounds; so he 
watches in hiding in their neighbourhood until sundown, waiting 
quietly till your tent has been pitched, your horses watered, 
and your supper prepared. Then he will slowly and painfully 
approach with the air of one overcome with exhaustion, and 
advancing tremulously, will seize upon any convenient excuse for 
introduction: either he will pick up something lying about and 
ask if you have dropped it; or he will tell you he knows of 
better water, feeling sure you will not shift your quarters; or he 
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will ask if you need assistance, when he is equally certain you 
have finished all the work yourself. Should you show no signs 
of encouragement, he will then ask for a handful of corn from 
your horse’s bag, whining that he is in a dying condition, and 
has not tasted food for two days. This is an appeal the most 
stony-hearted cannot resist, and you invite him to join your meal, 
to which he does excellent justice. That over, he produces a clay 
pipe and asks with the same humble air if he may be allowed to 
dry the tea-leaves and smoke them. The result of this cunning 
move is obvious, and some of your choice tobacco changes hands. 

But you are not destined to be left alone with your undesirable 
companion. Within the fire-lit circle of your camp another 
figure appears. It is that of a small gray-headed man, whose 
long straggling hair and whiskers frame a face on which appears 
the accumulation of a week’s dirt, for no greater offence can be 
offered him than to be asked to wash. His clothing is peculiar 
if not extensive. The coat is a study in patches: in one place a 
piece of canvas, in another a piece of sacking, in a third a piece 
of dirty green baize. His trousers—probably begged, perhaps 
stolen—are made for a man of larger build than the wearer. 
His shirt, in common with his face, undoubtedly undergoes a 
cleansing process at intervals few and far between. On one foot 
is a lace boot, on the other an elastic-sided covering, with the 
sole tied on with string, and offering the occasional appearance 
of a toe, only visible, however, to a close observer, for it is the 
colour of the soil. 

He is followed by two others, both of whom deserve description. 
The one is tall and of sickly appearance, with the inevitable 
blood-shot eyes. He is chiefly remarkable for a strikingly noble 
frontal development, and though his condition is as dirty as his 
fellows, and he is an equal adept at their usual “capers,” you 
will notice him at times returning unconsciously to gentlemanly 
instincts: he will absently pare his nails, even spread a dirty red 
handkerchief across his besmeared and filthy trousers to keep off 
the crumbs, or perform some other trivial act incongruous with 
his external appearance, that speaks of the influences of the past. 
His companion is a short, thick-set man, with a loud-sounding 
voice and melodramatic and bombastic manner, which is liable 
to become hectoring and domineering when the cadger is satisfied 
and the man appears. His face is clean-shaven, and on further 
acquaintance with him you will find this to be his one personal 
vanity. He carries a tiny mirror and the necessary shaving 
apparatus in his “swag,” and religiously performs this duty 
every day. 
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Soon you will have these four ‘ill-assorted guests seated round 
your camp-fire, regaling themselves at your expense and enjoying 
the fumes of your tobacco. At first the conversation languishes : it 
is confined to monosyllabic comments on the state of the roads, the 
frequency of water-holes, and other kindred subjects. Our melo- 
dramatic friend seizes the opportunity to descant with you aside 
on his personal virtues. He is a “bush philosopher,” he tells 
you in. his deep resounding voice. He takes elaborate pains to 
explain to you that he does not beg from you, nor drink at your 
expense, because he is your inferior, or because he feels himself 
in any way dependent on your bounty, but solely because you 
can afford to entertain and he cannot, therefore it is his inalien- 
able right to sponge upon you. And he tersely sums up his 
argument with this trenchant phrase—“ he who has, has duties; 
he who has not, has rights.” So eloquently does he enforce this 
view of the case that unconsciously you find yourself feeling 
honoured at this chance which has been given you of entertaining 
an angel unawares. You envy the condition of mind that can 
see everything of doubtful dignity from a philosophic point of 
view, but at the same time you have an uneasy feeling that your 
estimate of cadging has been a mistaken one all along; that it 
is possible after all you have been in the wrong, and you wonder 
vaguely if some apology for your mental attitude is not due. 

However, a diversion from these questions of casuistry is 
caused by our acquaintance of the police-court, who produces a 
dog’s-eared and dirty volume, and lounging on his elbow, sets 
himself quietly to read by the light of the fire. This rouses the 
bush philosopher’s curiosity, and he leans over him and ejaculates, 
“Ah, an old friend of mine!” The book is a copy of Horace, 
and to us who associate the lyric poet of Rome with lettered ease 
and cultured leisure, as the companion of the man of the world, 
whose subtle sense of humour enables him to appreciate the 
nuances of life, this testimony to his companionship, so out of 
harmony with the sordid surroundings, comes as a shock, for it 
argues at least a fine taste. A turn is then given to the dis- 
cussion which makes it deeply interesting to the student of bush 
character. The poet’s allusion to the daring of the human race 
in overriding the difficulties of Nature happens to be the passage 
which strikes his eye, and soon the bush philosopher is lost in a 
fiery denunciation of the human race, its degradation, its devotion 
to low ideals, its want of appreciation of genius, etc. 

The unlucky approach of two Chinamen, also on the tramp, 
sets him off anew on the path of anathema; and the state of 
society that permits a low Chinaman to drink from the same 
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water-hole as a man of his calibre is execrated in vigorous terms. 
During a lull in this tirade the conversation takes a lower level 
by a quaint inquiry from the individual clothed in patches, if 
any one can tell him what the cook at the next station is like. 
“He’s no softy; you won't get much from him,” is the fierce 
reply, and then follows a dissertation, plentifully besprinkled 
with scornful epithets from the idiomatic language of the bush, 
on the iniquity of these “ hirelings of the kitchen,” who refuse to 
dispense hospitality except for a quid pro quo in the shape of 
work. 

Verily our companions are specimens of the genus of curious 
interest; but as if to heighten the contrast another individual is 
attracted by the camp-fire and joins our ranks. Without asking 
permission—a proceeding that is resented by an indignant snort 
from the bush philosopher—he flings himself down by the fire 
and looks round him in a defiant way. This is less agreeable to 
you than the thinly-disguised excuses the others have made. 
You have less objection to dispensing hospitality when it is 
logically proved to you that thereby you are fulfilling a human 
duty, unsound though you may feel the logic to be; but you do 
resent the attitude that takes such hospitality for granted, and 
offers not even a plausible excuse. It may be human weakness, 
but it is so nevertheless. 

The thick-set, slouching figure of the stranger, his hang-dog 
air, repulsive face, and attitude of vulgar swagger repel you, and 
by no means inspire the same good-humoured tolerance with 
which you look upon the others. His close-cropped hair and 
stubbly beard of a few days’ growth, siamp his character at once ; 
and he throws himself beside the fire with a curt—“ Good day, 
chaps. Got a bit of grub left?” Experience has taught you 
that it is as well to give a customer of this description some 
bread and meat or he may become troublesome, and you accord- 
ingly smother your inward feelings of disgust. Not so the other 
tramps. They look upon the intruder with withering scorn, and 
move further away to continue their conversation, in which he 
ventures to join. 

At first they disregard his overtures, but when, nothing daunted, 
he forces his conversation upon them, it is curious to note how 
each backs his fellow up in placing the talk upon a higher plane 
—completely above his comprehension. Then the subtle differ- 
ence between the two classes of tramps, the educated and the 
uneducated, begins to force itself upon you. In the one there 
is an echo of the exigencies of social life; the capacity of 
behaviour is latent; the sense of tact, induced by some deep- 
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rooted sense of shame, that encourages an apologetic habit, is 
strong if distorted. In the other it is simply non-existent. 
Differences are marked in each tiny action—how they smoke, 
drink, talk, etc. In the one the aggressive habit is undisguised 
and apparent. In the other it is felt, not seen. 

Meanwhile the silent antagonism becomes more marked and the 
argument more heated, and you, wise in your generation, take the 
simplest yet most effective means of bringing peace. With 
affected carelessness you ostentatiously produce a flask of whiskey, 
and the result is magical. Every voice is still and every eye is 
upon you. Horace, cooks, Chinamen; the human race, its needs 
and shortcomings; all are forgotten. The intensity and eagerness 
of desire which stamps each face bafiles description. The moment 
of suspense when you are filling your own glass has the appear- 
ance of a torture, and instinctively you help your guests yourself, 
lest the realisation of their expectation should prove too much for 
them and tempt them to risk any consequences by emptying the 
bottle. The experience of these few seconds is a revelation. It 
sounds puerile in description, but one must have seen it in order 
to fully understand. At last, when darkness falls and the noisy 
tongues are still; when the fire dies down and silence reigns in 
the camp; when everything is hushed beneath the blue-black 
canopy of night, flecked with its myriad gems; then the contrast, 
which before was humorous, becomes almost terrible. Under the 
influence of the impressive stillness of the night as you contemplate 
the ludicrous seriousness of all this human falsity, the vileness of 
man strikes you forcibly. Around you lies Nature’s calm and 
impassive serenity. At your feet is—what is it ?—Nature’s 
humour or Nature’s irony ? 

Such are the typical sundowners! There are of course other 
bush characters which deserve a passing mention. Where they 
are respectable but “green,” they become the legitimate prey of 
the parasite sundowner. Especially is this the case with the 
“new chum.” The latter, with a large stock of clothes, youth and 
hopefulness, become an easy mark for the exercise of their fleecing 
qualities. Their vast stores of colonial information and experience 
are put at the disposal of the new-comers so long as generous and 
free entertainment is given in exchange. 

It is pointed out to them how useless half their stock of clothes 
is, and they are advised to throw some away: an advice frequently 
followed, and thereupon a pal is warned to pick them up. Beyond 
this, and affording information as to the road to each other, there 
is little freemasonry amongst sundowners nowadays. Each 
jealously guards his own individual interests and does not merge 
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them in those of a class. Occasionally when the owner or the 
cook of a station makes his abhorrence of tramps unpleasantly 
conspicuous by the use of the stock-whip, the sufferer will warn 
his mates by blazing a large B on a neighbouring tree or post, 
and this is sufficient indication to an old hand that he must do his 
utmost to put a safe distance between himself and that station. 

Yet in the face of the following facts it is difficult to think 
there exists no recognised means of communication between them. 
Otherwise, like the faculty vultures possess for smelling out 
carrion, they must have a specialised sense for discovering that 
common feature of the bush, the station-hand who has received 
his cheque and is prepared for a heavy burst. The station-hand 
in the bush has a strange and notable habit of working hard in 
the back-blocks for eighteen months or two years at a stretch, his 
pay remaining in his employer’s hands. Then a day comes when 
a passion similar in intensity to that of the reindeer for the sea 
seizes him, and he applies for his cheque with the avowed intention 
of going on the spree. His modus operandi is to make for the 
nearest public-house and hand his cheque to the publican, with the 
request that the latter will warn him when it is spent, which means 
free drinks for himself and the crowd. A rough score is kept, and 
when about a third is expended he is told it is all gone. With 
that he betakes himself back to his work, and the history is 
repeated da capo. It is true there are laws to put down this 
practice, but they are rendered inoperative owing to the bush- 
hand’s fixed determination when he receives his cheque to “ blew 
it,” as he expressively terms it. 

We met one of these characters who had saved a cheque for 
eighty-four pounds, and after a week’s spree was told it was all 
spent. He thereupon begged a bottle of brandy from the publican 
to take away with him. His request being refused roused his ire, 
and he applied to the nearest magistrate, with the result that after 
investigation the publican was ordered to restore his money less 
seven pounds fairly spent. That bottle of brandy cost the 
rascally publican seventy-seven pounds. Nothing would induce 
the man to invest his money. He clung obstinately to his old 
habit of going on the spree, and travelling to another place died 
before the spree was over. It is to men of this stamp that the 
sundowner’s attention is always drawn seemingly by instinct. 
They shadow the bushman on his route, and the crowd of 
shadowers increases as he nears his goal. Arrived there, he finds 
them ready to fawn upon and flatter him. One fills his pipe, 
another lights it,a third pushes him to a comfortable seat, and 
then all prepare for a carouse at his expense. 
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Rudely practical methods of ridding themselves of the im- 
portunity of tramps are frequently devised by squatters. They 
are attacked on their weakest side—their dislike for work. At one 
station for instance are two heaps of stones about twenty yards 
apart, and the unwary tramp who applies for a meal is promised 
one when he has carried all the stones from one heap to the other ; 
or he is set to swing a gate for a certain time in order to show his 
willingness to work. This of course sickens him. A bucking 
horse is kept to check the importunity of the new chum. He 
applies for employment, and is requested to show he can ride. 
The result is disastrous to the luckless aspirant. 

Among the many and heterogeneous characters we have met in 
the bush, three dwell specially in our memory. One is an Irish- 
man close upon eighty years of age, forty of which he had spent 
on the tramp. He had an intense dislike{to sleeping under cover, 
and we have seen him lying out in al fierce storm, not sleeping 
peacefully, but snoring with uproarious content,‘his clothes folded 
carefully beneath him to keep them dry, and he himself clad in the 
historic costume of Mark Twain’s Indian—nothing but a smile. 

The second is the bush poet, and his was an interesting per- 
sonality. He was of medium stature and heavy build, and wore a 
thick moustache. Around his throat was a collar familiar to us 
in caricatures of Mr. Gladstone. In Australian parlance, he was 
described as having a “shingle short,” the counterpart of our 
English slang expression a “ tile loose.” i We were privileged to 
read his poems, and found his muse‘inspired by three subjects— 
Mr. Gladstone, the kangaroo, and the birds of the bush. As the 
latter are generally the crow, the magpie and the eagle-hawk, it 
is clear his poetic insight must gaze into depths impenetrable to 
the eyes of mortals of ordinary calibre. He was an ex-school- 
master, and “for the benefit of future generations” (we quote his 
own words) he lived in the bush and the scrub, finding the highest 
forms of inspiration in the kangaroo, the highest poetry in their 
motion, and springs of the loftiest motives in their actions. 
“ Kangarooish” was an epithet of the finest significance in his 
vocabulary. It is a matter of regret that the opening stanzas 
only of two of his poetical effusions remain in our memory. In 
one he apostrophised himself in the following fashion :— 


“Who is it, that amid both drought and damp, 
Has given his life the Australian bush to tramp ? 
Say what is he, who comes to scan 
Coy Nature’s secret arts, and stays to woo 
In gracious dalliance the swift kangaroo ? 
Behold, ’tis Nature’s nobleman!” 
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The second has a ring of pathos, but the sublime and the 
ridiculous are very close :— 


*«* Amid the wild bush I sat alone, 
In silence and alone; 
A magpie and a crow above me cawing. 
With greedy interest they watched a bone 
That for my supper I’d been long a-gnawing.” 


Lastly is the pathetic figure of a delightfully simple old man 
whom we discovered in diligent perusal of his Bible, and who 
invariably camped by himself and did not encourage intruders on 
his privacy. When we broke through his reserve he gave us the 
following strange history of his manner of working. “I only 
work at two places all the year,” he said. “One is at a station 
up here, where I do the wool-picking ; that is always a two months’ 
job. Then I go back to Richmond River in New South Wales for 
the cane-cutting ; that is a four months’ job. The remaining six 
months I spend in travelling to and fro, as these two stations are 
eight hundred miles apart, and it takes me three months to do the 
journey. I have been doing this for twenty years, and shall 
continue to do it as long asI live.” He flatly refused an offer of 
a lift, for to alter his habits would make him miserable. “I 
always turn up to the day, for, see, here is my plan drawn out,” 
and he showed us a rough chart of each day’s route marked out 
like a ship’s course. “I shall go on like this till I can do so no 
longer. They will wait a week for me up at the station, and if I 
don’t turn up, then the boys will come out and put up a cross 
for me, for they'll know I have gone home for good and all. 
Good-bye.” 

We waved him an adieu, and we often wonder now if “the 
boys” have had to turn out yet. 











An Juvocation. 


—_—_ 


AwakE! arise! 
The pearly-tinted skies 
Are thrilling with the coming of the sun: 
The soft dawn grows, 
And like a blushing rose 
Comes peeping through the casement to kiss thy sleeping eyes 


In sweet acclaim, 
Their little hearts aflame 
With love to thee, the thrushes bid thee rise: 
They call for thee 
From hedge and bush and tree, 
Till all the air is ringing with the music of thy name. 


From every spray 
Of wild rose and of may 
The dew-drops flash a welcome to the morn: 
Arise! my queen, 
And let thy light be seen ; 
Shine forth in all thy beauty and chase the night away! 


L. M. 





A Man of Promise. 


I, 


A tone struggle for fame, if unsuccessful, does not, as a rule, tend 
to the sweetening of a character. ‘here comes a time when even 
the most vaulting ambition is forced to recognise the insufficiency 
of means to an end: when the most hopeful mind, parleying with 
itself in one of the silent colloquies that make up so much of any 
thoughtful life, must relinquish its greatest and most permanent 
desire, and, as it were, sit down at last with its hands before it, 
having failure as companion. That time had come to John 
Elliot. 

He stood alone by the fire of his cosy writing-room to face his 
dark hour. It was four o’clock of a winter afternoon, and the 
gloom of night was already gathering over London. The ragged 
gray clouds seemed to concentrate themselves in the sky and 
bend lower and lower over the city. That mechanical waif of 
civilisation, the lamplighter, was going his jerky round in Eaton 
Square, inserting his mysterious pole intrusively into the privacy 
of the gas-lamps, and changing their gloom to glitter. As John 
Elliot stood gazing over the stained glass that formed a bulwark 
between the interior of his sanctum and the curious glances of 
passers-by, the lamplighter’s dark figure paused opposite to him. 
The pole was thrust up into the lamp. A trembling tongue of 
flame shot forth. The dark figure hurried on and disappeared 
round the corner. John Elliot looked at the flame and sighed 
heavily. Why had not the hidden force that had dowered him so 
richly with ambition, touched his imagination with a torch until 
the fire of genius sprang up within him to light the souls of 
men? It seemed hard. 

He had desired so deeply to be a genius. 

In the years of youth he had thought he was one. In manhood 
he had begun to doubt it. Now he doubted no longer; he knew. 
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He had to face the fact of the everlasting lack in him of what he 
longed for with a passion that was engrossing. He felt \very 
bitter. That he was rich and well known was no consolation to 
him. So many men had money, so many men had position. 
Even the respectable eminence he had attained to in the world of 
letters gave to him merely a point of view from which he could 
see more clearly than many others the heights that he could 
never scale. Better to be in the valley, he thought to himself, 
and to take an interest in the little streams and the grasses, and 
to ignore altogether mountains that are inaccessible. He wished, 
as the twilight gathered closer, that he had never written a line, 
never made a sort of name, and so given unknown critics a right 
to tell him the truth—that he was a failure. 

The Honourable John Elliot, brother of Lord Lane, a mediocre 
though very frequent speaker in the patient House of Peers, had 
done moderately well at Oxford, and had been alluded to very 
politely in the papers as ‘a young man of promise.” He had 
only just missed gaining several distinctions at the University, 
among them the Newdigate; but he had just missed. At the 
Union he had been a self-reliant and eager debater, and most of 
his friends thought that he would mature this gift of tongue in 
the House of Commons, and do well for his country on the 
Conservative side. When he went down, however, he declined to 
stand for any constituency, and declared his intention—rather too 
openly, perhaps, in the confidence of youth—of devoting himself 
entirely to letters. This he accordingly prepared todo. Having 
plenty of money, he married a pretty woman, bought a house in 
Eaton Square, began to write, and to entertain editors to dinner. 

The dinners were very good, and the editors all thought their 
host had a great deal of literary promise. Thus John Elliot’s 
career opened auspiciously, and he talked enthusiastically about 
coming to the front. The writing and the dinners went on for 
about a year without any very marked result. Then, almost 
simultaneously, a son was born to the young writer and an article 
of his—signed—appeared in one of the big reviews. The son 
was a great success, the article a distinguished failure. Unlearned 
friends said the child was lovely. Learned friends declared that 
the next article would probably be a very good one. On the 
whole, the father in John Elliot was greatly gratified, and the 
author in him was not greatly cast down. The child was 
presently short-coated, and a second article published. This 
time there was a general consensus of opinion among the critics 
that John Elliot might gain considerable success if he would 
devote himself to the writing of fiction. Whether this consensus 
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was brought about by two of the facts which he adduced in 
support of his main contention in the article being incorrect, it 
would be difficult to say. At any rate, the ardent author con- 
sidered that by this time he might deem himself “ rising,” and, 
laying the critical advice to heart, he proceeded to start upon a 
novel, 

He wrote steadily and carefully, while his son began to acquire 
the important arts of conversation and equilibrium, and at length 
completed his heavy task and published it in three alarmingly fat 
volumes. The critics all alluded to their size in terms of doubt- 
ful import, and concluded that Mr. Elliot would do wonders when 
he had cultivated a faculty for compression. The wings of his 
imagination required clipping, they said. His fancy was too 
luxuriant. He lavished the wealth of his exuberance too 
recklessly, and “ spread himself” far too much. 

While he was reading the newspaper cuttings that set forth 
these ingenious and unanimous opinions, John Elliot’s little son 
scrambled on to his knee, pulled some of them out of his hand, 
and began to test their flavour by thrusting them into his infant 
mouth. 

“ What, swallowing opinions adverse to your father, already ?” 
said Elliot, rescuing the unappetising morsels with rather a 
rueful smile. ‘That will never do. You, at least, must admire 
me. .. Do you hear?” 

He held the happily squirming and chuckling child at arm’s 
length for a moment, and then put him down on the carpet and 
left him to play. 

“ And all the world shall too,” Elliot added to himself with the 
energetic determination of youth. “Every writer falls into errors 
at the beginning of his career. Every writer has to gradually 
win his way with the critics. I have genius. I feel it stirring 
within me. This perpetual and overwhelming impulse to give 
my thoughts to the world in writing must mean that I possess 
latent power. I will strive and I will conquer.” 

So he continued to produce, while his son continued to increase 
in wisdom and in stature. By degrees he attained, as has been 
said, to a respectable position in the world of letters. He com- 
manded the attention of a faithful, but decidedly limited, number 
of readers, and could always find a publisher willing to pay him a 
small price for any new book he wrote. When he went to parties 
he occasionally saw people pointing him out as a celebrity, and 
for many years his friends continued to look upon him with the 
eye of faith as a coming man. 

All this was pleasant for awhile. But as time passed on, and 
K 2 
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little John Elliot went to Eton, and the glitter of the “ thirties ” 
was exchanged for the calmer and less sedulous glow of the 
“ forties,” an anxiety began to steal over the author. If he ever 
meant to arrive at all, he felt that he must not delay too long. 
There is nothing more fatal than to allow the public to grow 
quietly and indifferently accustomed to you. The unknown 
writer can more easily achieve the dignity of a splash than the 
known writer who has been at work for years, without causing 
one. John Elliot resolved to make one final effort, to pour all his 
genius—if he had any—into one mould, and to stand or fall by the 
result. He would take his time, would do his very best. 
Nothing should be wanting of labour or of thought. He selected 
one out of many conceptions of his, and was just about to start 
upon the task of clothing it in words, when an interruption 
occurred. 

His wife died. 

Elliot had liked her and found her a fairly suitable companion, 
but he was by no means broken-hearted at her decease. She had 
been very pretty, but not very interesting or clever, and her 
husband’s tendrils of affection wound more firmly about his son 
and his ambition than they had ever wound about her. He 
buried her with sorrow but without despair, and the day after the 
funeral he sat down at his desk to write as usual. She had never 
been ambitious for him, and that was a great lack in her. His 
son, meanwhile, returned to Eton and began to do wonders both 
in form and on the cricket field. He studied and played with 
equal energy and success, and at last reached a climax of 
triumph in becoming captain of the school and captain of the 
eleven during one and the same term. 

John Elliot received the news in his library with keen delight. 
He was in good spirits that day, for the book seemed to him to 
be going on well. He had just escaped from an impasse in which 
he had been stuck for a number of miserable days, and somehow 
the success of his son seemed to prophesy his own success in 
higher walk of life. John Elliot always had a difficulty in 
recognising the fact that the less may give birth to the greater. 
Although he had never been captain of a school or of an eleven, 
he clearly felt that his boy owed that dual sublimity of elevation 
in some vague way to him. He laid the letter which brought the 
news with a gay hand upon his table, and continued his writing 
in a glowing spirit of ardour. He felt that now indeed he could 
do his very best. 

But the book was long in coming to the birth, for Elliot was so 
determined to do himself full justice, and not to hurry, that he 
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even held himself deliberately back, would not write a moment 
after his brain felt the least fatigued, and frequently gave himself 
a holiday, so that his health might not suffer. He recognised the 
terrible entanglement between body and mind, that monotonous 
Uiaison which has been fruitful of so much misery and dis- 
appointment. 

He hastened very slowly indeed. 

At length, his Eton career over, John Elliot, Junior—for father 
and son only possessed the one Christian name between them, 
although they were born in a rank in which of the giving of 
names there is no end—went in his turn to Oxford and began to 
develop and to mature with an astonishing rapidity. He was so 
full of life that his unresting energy spent itself in a thousand 
directions. He was the most competent practical joker of his 
year, among other things, and his tutors stood amazed at the 
boundless facility which enabled him to pass examinations for 
which he had done obviously little or no work. Everything 
interested him, from philosophy to barmaids, and his strong 
intellectuality could not render him academic, tempered, as it was, 
by a passion for skittles and an immense reverence and love for 
rat-hunting and the use of the gloves. He set Oxford on fire and 
moved amid the conflagration with a distinguished unconscious- 
ness which did infinite credit to his breeding, and as his morals 
were at present in a state of quiescence, no scandal marred the 
pleasant completeness of his collegiate career. 

He went on learning more and more of life while his father 
went on writing, and took a first in Greats just at the moment 
that the third volume of the mighty work was got upon the 
stocks. Then he went down from Oxford, and in Eaton Square 
the question arose, what was he todo? After some discussion— 
for his tastes were so various and so violent that it was not easy 
to decide which of them should permanently govern the others— 
he and his father agreed that he should travel for a year or two, 
and endeavour to become definite in Europe, India, and possibly 
Japan. So the two parted with a great deal of real sorrow, being 
strongly attached to one another; the father returned once more 
to his writing and his regulation holidays, the son left England 
with a friend, and began to dive into life more deeply, and develop 
more ardently than ever. 

He had a mania for observing as well as a love of action, and 
until he travelled he had never realised what this mania might 
work in him. But as the months went by a strange new impulse 
arose in him—the impulse to write. The madness of the pen 
seized him, There is an old legend that certain knives possessed 
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such a lust for blood as drove them out in the night to commit 
murders, and that in the dawning they came back satiated and 
tapped at their master’s window to belet in. So it began to seem 
to young John Elliot that his pens were full of a lust for writing, 
full of an uncontrollable desire to set down stories, scenes of 
drama, comedies and tragedies; and sometimes, as he lay awake 
at night, in an Indian bungalow, or in a tent in the Great Desert, 
or in the uneasy cabin of a labouring ship, he thought that they 
were inscribing of their own accord the fancies that fluttered 
through his brain. He listened until he actually heard the 
creaking music of a quill travelling over paper, then laughed at 
his own imagination, turned over on his pillow, and fell into the 
vacant dreamless sleep of youth. 

“Tt must be in the blood, I suppose,” he said to his friend, one 
day. “The governor writes, you know.” 

The friend answered very little. He was not a reader of the 
works of Elliot pere. 

At last the father’s book was finished. The author laid his 
pen down with a sigh, half of regret, half of satisfaction. He had 
lost a companion. Had he earned a right to fame? At any rate 
he had done his best. He had put forth all his powers. He had 
rewritten, revised, strengthened his work, gone over every word 
of it with a mental microscope, to find out possible faults. If the 
book were not a success, then his life had been a failure, and he 
resolved that he would never write another line. It was accepted 
by a publisher, and brought out with every advantage of type, 
binding, and general get-up. Then came the verdict of the 
critics. They were unanimous in finding some merit in the work, 
but they were also strangely unanimous in discovering many 
faults in it. Mr. Elliot had two manners, they said, like certain 
painters and musicians. This book was an example of his second 
manner. They advised him to return to his first. He was 
endeavouring to fly too high, they declared. The signs of labour 
and of over-elaboration rendered his work far from cheerful 
reading. In it he seemed presumptuously to measure himself 
with the mightiest masters of fiction. In greater modesty he 
might find greater salvation. The book did not go well with the 
libraries. The faithful few, as usual, sent orders for it, but 
though they were very faithful, they were very few. No general 
interest was roused, and a book of short stories—very short—by 
a young lady, that came out soon afterwards, completely took 
the very gentle breeze out of John Elliot’s sails. 

This winter afternoon, standing by the fireside, he at length 
forced himself to realise his final failure. The last critique on his 
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book had reached him. It gave him no quarter. It told him 
roundly that his work suffered from the one unpardonable fault 
of dulness. It did not hold the attention. It clamoured for 
skipping. 

“T have failed finally,” Elliot said to himself, as the lamp- 
lighter disappeared in the direction of Ebury Street, “ finally, 
finally.” 

He repeated the word mechanically over and over again, as he 
looked out into the}'gradually darkening square. He held in his 
hand the critique he had just been reading, and now he ran his 
eyes drearily over it again, until they lit on the final words :— 

» “ Nevertheless, after all has been said that can be said against 
it, the book shows cleverness, and is undoubtedly the work of a 
man of promise.” 

A sudden flash of almost tragic anger lit up Elliot’s face as he 
cast the journal down upon the floor. 

“A man of promise!” he exclaimed with extreme bitterness. 
“And I am fifty-one, and have been writing steadily for over 
five-and-twenty years! Good God! There shall be an end of it. 
I have done. No critic shall say that of me again. No critic 
shall say anything of me. If I were as old as Methuselah, 
tottering on the verge of the grave, they would still say I was a 
man of promise !” 

He sank down in his chair, leaned his arms upon the table, and 
dropped his head upon them. 

When he lifted his head again, the black sleeve of his coat was 
wet with tears. 


Il. 


Joun Extior and his son were smoking together after a quict 
dinner. It was eleven o'clock, and a cold, wet night; but the 
room looked cheerful, for the curtains were drawn, the fire blazed, 
and a shaded lamp gave just enough light to encourage intimate 
conversation, as opposed to the mere word-spinning that seems 
appropriate to the glare of gas or the frosty radiance of electricity. 

The wanderer had returned that very afternoon, bronzed, 
steeped in the energy that only bounding health can give, full of 
thoughts born of blessed travel, full of a crisp vitality that struck 
out sparks, even from the weary who came in contact with it. 
He had the broad air of the world, not the limited but satisfied 
air of London. As he leaned forward in his chair, talking eagerly 
in a nimbus of smoke that he blew away as easily as he would 
have blown away a trouble just then, he seemed to breathe out 
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something of the immensity of many lands, to exhale the freshness 
of a thousand recently-gathered experiences. He looked a strong 
flower of youth just unfolding. 

His father, grey, weary, with the ended manner that failure 
brings with it, woke into a momentary life as he sat opposite to 
him, and saw the firelight dance over his close brown hair and 
his salient eager face. John Elliot felt for the moment young, as 
an old man may feel in watching from his window a spring dawn 
over a garden in which the buds are opening. 

“Don’t you find the placidity of return to the dead level of 
London rather overwhelming, Jack?” he asked presently. 
“ Coming back to what one has always known from what one has 
just known is rather like kissing one’s nurse after dallying with 
an enchantress. Can you settle down?” 

“ Yes, father, I can now. I have found something while I have 
been away, and brought it back with me.” 

“ Among your curios? ” 

His son laughed, a laugh with the true ring of the golden age 
in it. 

“No, but I want to unpack it now, and to you. I know you 
will understand it.” 

“Yes?” 

The young man’s face flushed, and his eyes grew serious. He 
pressed his strong hands on the arms of his chair. 

“T have found an ambition and brought it home. You know 
what a number of tastes I had when I went away. Well, at last 
one has acted the part of Moses’ serpent, and swallowed up all the 
other serpents, just as it must have happened to you when you 
were young. I want to write. I must write.” 

A curious shadow flitted over the elder man’s face. 

“My ambition,” he said in a low, inward voice. “ How things 
repeat themselves! ” 

“T found out that I must, when I was travelling,” Jack went 
on, with an unself-conscious excitement that was intensely 
attractive. ‘“ All that I saw and felt fed something in me. I had 
the sense of storing away material, and one day I knew that I 
must give out a sort of pemmican of all I had taken in. It gets 
worked up together in the mind, doesn’t it, until at last it is ready. 
Then one should begin. Haven't you found that?” 

His father did not answer for a moment. He was meditating 
on the tragedy of birth which painful death brings home with 
so much force to the mind. The blind rushing into life of 
enthusiasms, ambitions, seemed to him just then as sad as the 
first waking of an infant to a short existence of starvation, tricked 
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out with cruelty, and ending in that strange, enigmatic sleep that 
awaits us. But how could he say so to this lad of twenty-five? 

“T have found things, Jack,” he said, at last, “that I have 
wished afterwards I could lose, and without regret. Ambition 
has been one of them.” 

His tone was profoundly sad, in spite of his effort to render it 
light, and he looked away from his son into the fire with a dreary 
gaze that damped the young man’s eager enthusiasm. 

“But a man can do nothing unless he has ambition, father,” 
Jack said, rather tentatively. ‘“ You have been working all your life, 
and you have been successful. If you had had no ambition——” 

“You say I have been successful. What makes you think so? 
Because a few people know my name when it comes up in conver- 
sation, and try to remember whether I am a politician or a 
financier or an author? My ambition once soared higher than 
that. Jack, I meant to bury my disappointment in my own 
heart. My pride told me to do so, but you are always frank with 
me, and even a father should not bolster himself up with false 
dignity. Iwill be frank with you. My ambition has been my 
happiness for years, but now it is my curse.” 

He got up, went to his writing-table and opened a drawer. 
Then he came back with a weekly journal in his hand. His face 
flushed painfully, like a boy’s, as he held it out to his son. 

“ Read that, Jack,” he said. 

He sat down again and went on smoking, pulling at his cigar 
hard. The flush lingered on his face, and deepened as the young 
man read. At last Jack laid the paper down on his knees, and 
looked at his father. John Elliot laughed, and, touching his 
breast with his right hand, said— 

“You see before you a man of promise, Jack, and, believe me, a 
man of promise who is old is one of the saddest creatures in the 
world. Come, now, have a whisky-and-soda. We need not be 
unnecessarily dismal this first night that we are together. Only, 
think well before you enter the lists. To be worsted is to be 
wounded—badly.” 

His son had got up with a distinctly awkward air, and was 
busying himself in the composition of a long drink rather fussily. 
There was a flush on his face, too. His affection for his father 
was great, and he wanted to be sympathetic without suggesting 
the pity that the sensitive ally with contempt. And then, too, 
another mental feeling complicated the situation. The youth in 
him was entirely unconvinced, entirely undaunted, and hopeful 
and desirous. He thought sadly of his father’s disappointment, 
yet his father’s words seemed to predict no sorrow for those 
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walking in his footsteps. Between them, despite their love and 
their sympathy, was the innate antagonism of youth and age. 
They were at enmity, although they loved each other. One 
listened to the knock at the door, the other knocked. That was 
the difference between them. 

At last Jack’s drink was mixed almost in spite of himself, and 
he came back slowly to the fire. He took a sip, puffed furiously 
at his cigar, and then spoke out of the smoke, with an uneasy, 
careful accent. 

“Surely you don’t care for a critic, pater,” he said. “One 
man’s opinion is only one man’s opinion, even in print.” 

“They all say the same, and the public agrees with them.” 

“ Follows them?” 

“No, Jack, the public thinks for itself more than the critics 
like to suppose. In this case it thinks as they do, and it thinks 
rightly. I accept my limitations once and for all, now, but I work 
within them no more.” 

He threw his cigar end into the fire. 

“ You will give up writing?” his son asked. 

“T have done so,” Elliot answered quietly, looking into the fire, 
and pressing his lips together lest his son should see that they 
were trembling. 

There was a silence lasting several minutes. Then Jack 
suddenly strode across the rug and seizedi_his father’s hand, 
pressing it hard. 

“Tt’s a damned nuisance, pater,” he said rather loud, with a 
tremble in his young voice. ‘ I—I know.” 

John Elliot returned his warm grasp. In thinking over that 
moment afterwards, he could never tell whether he felt most 
humiliated, most touched, or most benumbed and finished. That 
hand-clasp of his son was the period put to the story of his career. 

So he thought then. 

With a husky “ Good-night, my boy,” he turned from the fire, 
and went out of the room rather hastily. 

Jack stood looking at the door, thoughtfully, with a great 
gravity in his face. 

“Poor old chap!” he said to himself at last. “ Poor old chap! 
But——” 

He swung round from the fire, seated himself at his father’s 
writing-table, searched till he came upon some blank foolscap, 
selected a quill with obvious hurry, and began to write with an 
almost careless dash and vigour. 

It was the old antagonism of youth and age. 

He wrote on till the dawn, while above-stairs John Elliot lay 
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awake, staring, till a grey glimmer defined vaguely the position, 
in the black room, of the window. 

The younger generation was knocking at the door with a 
ringing hope and self-confidence. 


Ill. 


Joun Exxior felt like an old soldier who has just retired from 
the army, and does not know whether to relapse upon committees, 
roses, boards, politics, or sitting in the sun. Unlike many rich 
and well-born men he had created for himself a life, and had lived 
in it for years. But now the critics and the public had brought 
the short service system into force. He left the army, without any 
medals. What was he to do? 

At first he had entertained some vague idea of living in his 
son’s life. There was a very strong bond of affection between 
them. Despite the difference in their ages, it might be possible, 
he thought. But he found that he was mistaken. Life was 
coloured differently for them. The rose-coloured view and the 
grey refused to harmonise perfectly together. When spring and 
autumn try to walk arm-in-arm they are apt to get out of step. 
So it was with the Elliots for a time. They got out of step, and 
could not stroll along quite smoothly together. Their progress 
became a dot-and-go-one affair, which they both saw silently to 
be inartistic. So they unlinked their arms. 

The weariness of the one could not help striving against the 
fervid freshness of the other, and when cynicism peeps out of its 
kennel, showing its teeth and ready to bark, hope retreats within 
doors, saddened, though, perhaps, at heart still undaunted. 

Father and son had not got on quite well together for some 
time, when one day something occurred that seemed likely to 
separate them still more widely. 

John Elliot discovered, quite by chance, that Jack had begun 
to write, despite the conversation of the first evening after his 
return from abroad. The discovery was made one morning when 
Elliot sat down after breakfast to write a letter. He turned over 
the blotting-book to find a sheet of note-paper, and some foolscap, 
closely scribbled over, fell out. For the moment Elliot fancied 
that it was some old work of his—for Jack’s penmanship closely 
resembled his own—but on taking it up and examining it, he saw 
at once that he was mistaken. He recognised Jack’s hand, and, 
running his eyes over the page, he found himself plunged into a 
strongly dramatic scene that was evidently part of a long work of 
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fiction. Unable to guess what had gone before it, or to know 
what was to come after, Elliot was nevertheless firmly seized and 
interested. Almost, without reflecting what he was doing, he 
read to the end. The scene broke off abruptly in the middle of a 
sentence, and instinctively he caught hold of a pen with the 
intention of continuing it. The custom of authorship laid a hand 
on him for the moment. Then he recollected himself and put the 
sheet down slowly. To his surprise his first feeling was one of 
keen anger. He felt as if his son had committed an act deliber- 
ately foolish, if not wicked. Had he not humiliated himself to 
give to Jack the teaching of experience? He crumpled the paper 
ap in his hand with the sensation of one who kills some loathsome 
insect. But then the momentary impulse passed away, and he 
smoothed the sheet out again. After all, it was inevitable that 
Jack should learn by his own deeds only. It is always so in life, 
otherwise life would almost cease to be life. Nature does not 
allow her designs to be interfered with. Enthusiasms, ambitions, 
will rush into being while the world lasts, re-incarnated, expelled 
from one soul, only to find refuge in another. 

So Jack was writing, doing that strange work in the dark that 
is so fascinating and yet so fearful. ‘“ What can be the idea on 
which the fabric of his story rests?” the father wondered as he 
cast his eyes again over the foolscap. There was no definite 
light there. That page showed some power, but it was enigmatic, 
cut out from the midst of something, inexplicable away from what 
preceded and followed it. Again Elliot laid the paper down and 
tried to write his note. But he could not. A fever seemed to 
have entered into him—a fever of the mind. His whole career 
danced like a little black and red demon before him upon that 
page of foolscep, mocking him, grimacing at him in the clear 
light of the London morning. It pointed at the words of his son 
with hands whose very fingers seemed to sneer, each separately. 
Its eyes twinkled with crafty malice. “You could never have 
written that,” it seemed to cry to him; “not even those few 
words, if you had dipped the pen in your heart’s blood.” And 
he grew pale before its contemptuous gaze, paler and paler, until 
the whiteness of his cheeks pained him, as fire pains, and the 
blood was all driven from his heart, and his breath came in sad 
sighs. And still the black and red demon danced upon the 
written words of his son, until the words shone like stars, and the 
fragment of the scene took life, and it seemed to Elliot that the 
yreat world looked upon it, and was moved and shaken to its very 
depths. 

He sprang up from the table angrily. ‘“ What is the matter 
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with me?” he asked himself. ‘“ Dreaming in the morning like 
this? It is because I am lost without my accustomed life, I 
have not settled down yet into the new conditions that I have 
imposed upon myself. So Jack is writing, and is far advanced in 
some book—-far advanced.” 

He left his note unwritten, took his hat and stick, and walked 
out towards the Park. His son had gone out almost immediately 
after breakfast. It was a dull gray morning in early spring. 
The sky looked like smoke. No blue tore its continuity. The 
air was rather chilly and damp. There had been a good deal of 
rain in the night. In the Row the horses of a few determined 
riders kicked up the moist brown mud in showers that sent 
pedestrians flying. The straight paths were sparsely tenanted by 
lounging vacant nursemaids, staring along behind perambulators 
in which rosy children dozed or chuckled. Here and there a pale 
plain governess, looking as if her nature had been starved to its 
bones, walked briskly and mechanically forward with her young 
charges, talking uneasy French in a hard chirping voice that she 
tried to render cheerfully conversational. Pug dogs smelt and 
snuffied in the grass that sprang up around the iron posts of the 
railings. A few old people, wrapped in shawls and comforters, 
were dismally taking the air in slowly-moving carriages. Two 
or three men with livid, dirty faces, and heads thrown far back, 
snored heavily on the curved benches, and a gardener was sweep- 
ing away something from the path with a long broom. 

Elliot found the scene dreary enough as he walked slowly 
towards the Serpentine. He thought that he was thinking, but 
if he had been suddenly asked to explain about what, he might 
have been puzzled to reply. A numbness had come into his mind, 
preceding a period of unnatural and strained mental activity. 

When he reached the Serpentine he turned towards the right 
and walked along its far bank, which was almost deserted. The 
sky leaned a little lower over the lead-coloured water, and a 
drizzle of rain began to fall. This drove even the few people who 
were about homeward, and Elliot, putting up his umbrella, pur- 
sued his way quite alone towards the receiving house of the 
Humane Society. The numbness began to thaw from his mind, 
and he became conscious of thoughts which surprised and 
frightened him. For the little red and black demon had changed 
its mood now, but still companioned him, and whispered strange 
suggestions in his ear. It told him that his son was doing him 
some wrong in disregarding his despair, and taking no warning 
by it; that the boy ought to have learned wisdom after the con- 
fession to which he had listened—a confession that had been hard 
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to make, and hard to remember when it had been made. And it 
told him more. If Jack disregarded the warning of this confes- 
sion, of this sad career, was it not because he believed that he 
could do better things himself? Did he not, must he not, look 
for something very different in the future awaiting him? Other- 
wise, how could he work so strenuously? The page Elliot had 
read was numbered in the corner, and the number was 145. 
Much had gone before that page. Long hours must have been 
spent in leading up to it. 

When a man resigns a dear vice, it tortures him to be with 
another whom he believes to still practise it. He pictures to 
himself the joys the other possesses—joys that he has known and 
has resolved to know never again. He endows the vice with a 
thousand beauties that it never had for anyone. In each hour 
that he does not spend with his companion he fancies him indulg- 
ing in that dear vice, and, if he is strong to resist, he writhes 
with the thought of what he is missing. 

So it was with John Elliot that day. 

Only now he realised how much he had given up in giving up 
writing. He dwelt over and over again upon the long hours of 
happiness his son must have spent in the glorious labour of 
ereation, while his life was empty, as the life of the soldier whe 
hears no more the bugle-call, the word of command, the tramp of 
troops. He dwelt upon them until a cold rigid anger stole into 
his heart, and a terrible sense of unfairness overwhelmed him. 
His son had deliberately acted contrary to his advice, cherishing 
the devil ambition, instead of casting it out. What a splendid 
time he must have been having with that devil! 

Elliot brooded upon this as he walked, even as the reclaimed 
sinner broods on the delights of those who sin his sin. 

The rain was coming down more heavily now. Elliot had 
passed the receiving-house, when he saw, a long way off, down 
the straight wet path, where two or three self-satisfied ducks 
quacked, another umbrella coming slowly along with a figure 
walking under it. The umbrella concealed the pedestrian’s face, for 
a light wind blew the rain towards him, and Elliot found nothing 
familiar in figure or in walk until he was close upon the man, 
when with a start he knew his son. Jack would have passed him, 
being evidently wrapped in deep abstraction, had he not stopped 
and touched his son on the shoulder. 

“ Jack,” he said. 

Jack looked up in suprise, his eyes gradually losing their 
inward expression in a flash of recognition. 

“Hullo, pater! Why, what are you doing in the rain ?” 
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His father turned back and accompanied him towards Hyde 
Park Corner. 

“T might retort the question upon you, Jack,” Elliot said, in a 
rather constrained manner. “ But I think I needn’t, for I could 
supply the answer. You are here to think?” 

He tried not to give to the words an expression of uneasy 
suspicion, but hardly succeeded in his endeavour. 

The young man was obviously a little surprised. 

“That’s perfectly true,” he answered. “I did want to 
meditate.” 

“On life in general?” 

“No, on a life in particular, to be exact.” 

“ Your own?” , 

“In a sense,” Jack said, rather evasively, and they went on for 
a moment in silence. 

Then Elliot said abruptly :— 

“ Jack, you have not been very frank with me lately, and I feel 
rather hurt, for I have been very frank with you, and have spoken 
more freely to you than most fathers would speak to their sons. 
Why did you not tell me you were writing ? Why did you leave 
me to find it out for myself? I discovered it this morning 
accidentally. Why did you not tell me?” 

His son’s brown face flushed deeply while he listened. 

“T wanted to tell you all along,” he answered. 

“Then what kept you back?” Elliot reiterated, with a certain 
excitement. 

Jack set his umbrella spinning in his hand. He scarcely 
seemed to know how to reply. At length he said :— 

“T should have told you, only—only somehow it seemed very 
difficult to speak after that first evening, pater. Don’t you see 
that it was difficult?” 

“Why?” 

“Well, after what you said, after your advice. You did not 
exactly encourage me to goon. You did not sympathise with my 
enthusiasm much. I saw that. It seemed to be almost flying in 
your face to write after your remarks about ambition.” 

“ Bat still you did write.” 

The young man looked at him with eager brown eyes. 

“T had to write,” he said. “I had got hold of fine idea. All 
through the voyage I lived with it and turned it over in my mind 
I was simply longing to get to work on it.” 

“ When did you begin?” Elliot asked suddenly. 

Jack looked distinctly uncomfortable. 

“Soon after I arrived,” he said. 
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“ How soon ?” 

“Father, don’t be vexed, don’t think I disregard your words, 
only after all we must each do something in life, and if we don’t 
hope we can do nothing. I began the book that night.” 

“ After our talk? After I had gone to bed?” 

ee 

They walked on in silence, leaving the Serpentine behind them. 
They passed the deserted band-stand and the little green seats 
soaking in the rain.. Elliot glanced at them mechanically and 
pictured the summer evenings when they would be thronged with 
shop-people listening to the gay music of the orchestra. He felt 
morbidly hurt by what his son had told him, morbidly and 
preposterously vexed. Knowing it was absurd and unnatural, he 
was yet unable to banish the feeling. 

Jack broke the silence at last. 

“Surely you are not angry, pater,” he said, “ because— 
because r 

“ Because I have failed, that is no reason why you should fail 
too. That is what you mean, Jack,” Elliot said with an effort. 
“ And, after all, you are perfectly right. Why should what I 
told you influence you? It would not have influenced me when 
I was your age. No, we must all make our effort. It is that 
necessity, that impulse, which keeps us really alive. Make yours, 
my boy, and God grant that it may be successful.” 

It cost him much to say those words, so much that he was 
intensely ashamed, for he dissected his own feelings as well as 
those of others, and he could not hide from himself his own 
unworthiness at that moment. But Jack was unaware of the 
struggle within him, and easily touched. The son guessed the 
pain of failure that gnawed at his father’s heart. That was all. 
He did not guess the wakening jealousy. 

He put his arm through his father’s. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said. 

“ And now let me into your literary secret,” said John Elliot. 
“Tell me how you reached the page I read, and how you mean to 
pass on from it. Let me live a little in your work, now that my 
own is done.” 

Jack obeyed eagerly. 

Thus a certain confidence was re-established between them. 


(To be concluded in next number.) 





